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American Domestic Architecture. 





HE history of Ameri- 
can Domestic 
architecture, 
though brief in 
comparison — with 
that of older coun- 
tries, is of no little 
interest in respect 
of the illustration 














it affords of the influence of social 
circumstances on architecture. It com- 


mences with the Colonial architecture, 
which is the architectural record of the 
connexion between America and _ the 
mother country ; the Queen Anne and 
Georgian architecture little . modified 
except by the influence of material, 
which led to much masonry architecture 
being translated into wooden archi- 
tecture, sometimes far too literally, 
but in other instances with modifications, 
such as the increased tenuity of the 
columns, which really arose naturally 
out of the difference in the material 
employed, and originated a very pleasant 
form of house architecture with a stamp 
altogether its own, and not to be met 
with elsewhere. Then followed what 
American writers on architecture seem 
to recognise as the “ transition period,” 
which has no definite stamp at all except 
ina kind of aimless effort to be picturesque 
in a new and often very clumsy manner. 
In recent days there has followed the 
generation of the millionaires and the 
day of large and sumptuous houses, 
attended by the desire to transport to 
the American continent something of 





the splendour and magnificence of Euro- 
pean Renaissance art. The millionaire, 
as a rule, it appears, wants art, though he 
does not know much about it, and he 
calls on the architect of the present day 
to furnish him with the right thing and 
the most sumptuous thing, regardless 
of cost. And the architect, for the most 
part, goes to France as the best place 
to acquire the learning necessary to 
supply the demands of the millionaire, 
and to satisfy him that he has got the 
right thing. But along with this develop- 
ment of the great mansion, there appears 
to have arisen also a renewed interest in 
the Colonial House, useless as a type for 
a mansion, it is true, but offering a type 
for the smaller house, especially for the 
seaside or country retreat, to which the 
American architect and client seem 
inclined to return, in a re-action from 
the aimless pretentiousness of the house 
of the transition period. 

The interest which is taken in the 
subject is symbolised by the recent 
appearance of two books,* both of them 
sumptuously got up and crowded with 
illustrations ; one under the title ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Renaissance,” the other under that 
of ‘‘ Stately Homes in America.” The 
former deals especially with the subject 
of Colonial architecture and its quasi- 
revival ; the other, as its title implies, 
is specially concerned, as far as the 
illustrations go, with the modern great 
houses of the States; but the literary 

* Stately Homes in America, from Colonial times to 
the present day. By Henry W. Desmond and Herbert 
Croly. London: Gay & Bird. 1903. 

Ameriéan Renaissance ; a review of domestic architec- 


ture. By Joy Wheeler Dow, architect. New York: 
W. T. Comstock. 1904. . - 








portion of it, which is well and carefully 
written, constitutes a summary of the 
history of American domestic architec- 
ture from the Colonial period to the 
present day. 

Both books have rather the air of 
having been written up as an accompani- 
ment to collections of illustrations ; 
in the “‘ Stately Homes” however, this 
impression is given not so much by the 
writing itself, which is well worth atten- 
tion, as by the illogical manner in which 
the illustrations are distributed at equal 
spaces throughout the book, every two 
or three pages apart, without the slightest 
reference to the text ; so that a chapter on 
““The Colonial Residence” is accom- 
panied only by illustrations of sumptuous 
interiors of modern houses, the illustration 
of which is evidently the raison d@ étre of 
the volume ; though the literary portion 
taken alone is continuous and orderly 
throughout. In Mr. Dow’s book the 
writing keeps more in touch with the 
illustrations ; but unfortunately it is bad 
writing, flippant and vulgar and with a 
constant striving after what he regards as 
smart hits, nor shall we in fact pay further 
attention to it except to give one quota- 
tion for what it is worth, in regard’ to 
what he affirms to be the specialising 
tendency of the profession in America 


at the moment: 


“*T can think of no other profession which has 
quite so many branch specialists. Incredible as 
it may seem, there are prominent and successful 
architects—trained architects of ability—-who are 
able to draw plans but who cannot draw eleva- 
tions, and others who can draw elevations but 
cannot plan. There are architects who are 


skilful draughtsmen who cannot design, architects 
who can design but cannot draw at all, architects 
who can only write specifications and superintend 
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-——two very important branches of the profession, 
however, that usually go together—while, stranger 
still, there are practical architects who can 
neither design nor draw nor write  specifica- 
tions nor even superintend, but who possess a 
wonderful business aptitude and __ personal 
magnetism by which they command clients for 
their partners or draughtsmen who actually 
prepare the drawings.” 





With us this last-mentioned type of 
architect, if still to be found, is only a 
relic of a past age, though the man who 
can design but cannot plan is certainly 
to be found. But this extent of spe- 
cialising is not a characteristic of the pro- 
fession in England; Mr. Dow seems to 
imply that it is so in America, which 
(if it be so) is probably because in America 
clients are in such a hurry for a building 
that a design can only be got out in time 
by a division of labour, Other witnesses, 
however, may deny the fact. We may 
say, however, for Mr. Dow, that he is 
apparently a better architect than 
author; he gives us in his illustrations 
some charming examples of Colonial 
architecture at its best; he has con- 
trasted some of these most effectively 
with the pretentious attempts at the 
style in later days ; and the few designs of 
his own which are given, revivals of the 
Colonial style, are entirely admirable. 

The literary portion of the “ Stately 
Homes” volume is a more _ philo- 
sophical production. The authors com- 
mence by considering the position of the 
modern millionaires, the ‘“ men who 
build fine houses.” They are compared 
with the Italian rich men of the Renais- 
sance, who were fighting for power at 
the risk of their lives, and wished their 
houses to be effective and conspicuous. 
The modern American millionaire has 
some similar characteristics. He is a 
self-made man, or the son of a self-made 
man. He is not risking his life, but he 
is occupied with schemes to increase his 
fortune. His house is built to be in- 
habited, with every possible modern 
convenience and comfort ; but it is also 
built to be admired. But the American 
nature is conservative. The millionaire 
wishes to be effective, but to be effective in 
an entirely safe way; to avoid being 
crude or ridiculous, and here comes in 
the architect’s chance. 

The society of the Colonial period 
possessed no leisured class, and had not 
the wealth to spend that is now spent 
on an immense house. Their best houses 
were “spacious rambling structures,” 
fit to accommodate many guests, but 
not of palatial appearance. The archi- 
tectural style approached very nearly to 
the model of the English home of the 
period, save that the carpenter instead 
of the mason gave expression to the old 
traditions. This is what gives its special 
interest to Colonial architecture ; it is 
the only instance in architectural history 
in which the classic ideal was carried out 
in (for the most part) wooden construc- 
tion : “‘ the carpenter's interpretation of 
the Renaissance.” Colonial architecture, 
however, was only a survival, and the 
survival of an aristocratic system, which 
could not withstand the impact of the 
new forces coming into play in American 
life and politics ; its reign could be but | 
temporary. Then came the 


society so unkindly but probably not 


untruthfully de »picted by Dickens, when | 
the — typical 


American residence is 








said by an American. critic (Mr. Mont- 
gomery Schuyler) to have been “ the 
most, vulgar habitation ever built by 
man,” in which even the Colonial 
merit of good and honest workmanship 
was lost. And following on the re-action 
against this vulgarity of architecture 
came the reversion to historic types. 
The “ brown stone”’ era, however, inter- 
vened, on which New York and other 
cities congratulated themselves at the 
time, bringing a heavy dull monotony 
to the streets of the principal towns. 
The period between 1865 and 1885 is 
described as being the beginning of the 
modern period ; at first a period of con- 
fusion of tongues, the designs of the 
exteriors of country houses being “ de- 
rived by a precess of indiscriminate 
imitation from all parts of the world,” 
while the city buildings were still domi- 
nated by the routine of the brown stone 
period. In the reform that followed 
it appears that our countryman - Mr. 
Kastlake, through the influence of his 
“Hints on Household Taste,” counted 
for a good deal; houses were even built 
in “ the Eastlake style.” Then the taste 
for European travel set in, and rich Ameri- 
cans began to collect old European 
furniture, fabrics, mantelpieces, ete. 

“The next step soon followed. It naturally 
oceurred to the importers of these beautiful and 
rare European antiquities that the best way to 
use them was to give them their proper value by 
grouping them in certain rooms; and = conse- 
quently towards the end of the seventies this 
began to be done.” 

A special example is said to be the 
house of Mr. H. G. Marquand, in which 
were separate rooms fitted and furnished 
with the bric-a-brac of various nationalities, 
so as to make the house a kind of museum. 
This, however, is rather a matter of 
arrangement than of architecture. 


Alongside of this collector's mood sprung’ 


up a certain orderly development, “a 
desire to imitate the best architectural 
forms”; and the tendency towards 
adopting French culture arose from a 
feeling that what France represents in the 
modern world is “ a sense of form and a 
devotion to form ” ; which is true enough. 

“* American residences, on the other hand, will 
not be understood unless it is frankly admitted 
that they are built for men whose chief title to 
distinction is that they are rich, and that 
they are designed by men whose architectural 
ideas are profoundly modified by the riches of 
their clients. This is an aspect of the matter on 
which it is not pleasant to dwell; but it is also 
an aspect, both of American residential archi- 
tecture and of American life generally, which 
it is impossible and even dangerous to ignore.” 

This is frank, at all events, on the part 
of American authors. They go on to 
say on another page that the American 
millionaire house-builder really wants to 
have something admirable ; his ideas are 
somewhat barbaric and lacking in “ that 
sense of economy which is such a. neces- 
sary corrective of artistic extravagancies 
and which lies so near to a love of beauti- 
ful things’; he wants to have his 
success in life demonstrated in architec- 
ture ; but still he wishes to have it well 
done. 

But he does not, like the Colonials, go to 
the English house for his model ; and why? 


| Becs ause the chain of old ieeciatanis is | 


broken. The Colonials were still, in their 


architecture | feelings, Englishmen, many of them of 
o{ the transitional period—of the American | 


old family. The character and charm 


'of English rural domestic architecture, 


sav the authors (with perfect truth), 


“is due chiefly to the fact that there | 





have been for several hundred years 
resident on the English soil a class of 
well-to-do and well-educated country 
gentlemen ” (we fear too much must not 
be said about the education) ‘ whose 
interests and affections were centred 
around their country-seats” ; and, on 
another page, they remark that it was 
perhaps an appreciation of the fact that 
the peculiar merits of English architecture 
were unattainable in a new country 
which has sent American architects 
chiefly to other countries for models, 
Certainly anything more unlike the 
ancestral English home, even in an 
architectural sense, than the American 
millionaire house, could hardly be 
imagined. 

Let us now give a glance at some of the 
illustrations a the “‘ Stately Homes ” 
in the words of the Lord of Burleigh— 

“Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.” 

One of the most prominent is Mr. Ceo; 
Vanderbilt’s liouse, “* Biltmore,” of which 
Mr. R. M. Hunt was the architect. 
None of ‘the interiors are given; we do 
not know what their attractions may be ; 
but as an exterior and considering its 
importance and the amount probably 
spent on it, it seems to us a great failure. 
It is preceded by broad walks and grass 
fore-courts laid out on the most spacious 
scale and with classic symmetry, which 
lead up to a weak-looking house in an 
adopted French chateau style” with an 
irregular and fussy skyline. An approach 
of this kind and on this scale demanded 
a house of the most broad and grandiose 
design as its culmination; as it is, the 
house is a complete anti-climax in respect 
of the approaches; nor is it a very interest- 
ing architectural design in itself, apart 
from the question of scale and surround- 
ings. Mr. Hunt’s house called ‘“ The 
Breakers,” built at Newport tor Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, is on the other hand 
a perfectly symmetrical Italian villa 
style of house, pleasing but not powerful, 
and certainly not answering to the 
associations of its name; it appears to 
have some fine interiors, notably the 
staircase hall. ‘‘ Whitehall,’ built at 
Palm Beach for Mr. Flagler from the 
designs of Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, 
is a house with much more character 
externally than either of the above- 
mentioned ; it is classic in general lines, 
but classic with an originality of treat- 
ment (it is true that the illustration is 
too small to give any idea of the detail); 
the interiors, the hall especially, are 
exceedingly fine and dignified; the 
manner in which the two opposite stair- 
cases rise behind the coupled columns is 
most effective. The residence of Mr. 
Widener, designed by Mr. Trumbauer, 
ange the stately English XVIIIth 

century fashion of a great colonnaded 
ae with solid symmetrical wings ; 
not an original conception, but it har- 
monises exactly with the dignified and 
symmetrical balustraded garden in front 
of it. This is the kind of house which 
should have met the eye at “ Biltmore,” 
instead of that restless chateau facade. 
The interiors seem to be treated in a large 
and stately manner worthy of the exterior. 
The Tiffany house, as shown in the in- 
teriors, seems to be a maze of curiosities ; 
the fireplace in the studio is in every sense 
a monstrous thing, like a bad dream. 
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Then we come on exteriors which seem 
to recall the larger houses of the Gothic 
revival in this country ; Brokaw House 
(New York), designed by Messrs. Rose 
& Stone, a specimen of domestic 
Gothic of a character mingled of French 
and English; and Mr. Bruce Price’s 
“The Turrets” at Bar Harbour, a house 
full of round turrets and bays and 
heavy projecting eaves, and entirely 
built in roughly rusticated stone. This, 
of course, is a special characteristic 
treatment for a sea-side house, and as 
such successful. Messrs. M’Kim Mead 
& White’s house at Mamaroneck is a 
kind of mixture of an English country 
house and a French medieval chateau, 
picturesque enough though rather too 
designedly’ so. 

Generally speaking, the exteriors of 
these houses seem to represent either a 
rather cold and correct classicism, without 
much effect, or a rather weak effect of 
irregular design which looks as if con- 
sciously intended to be picturesque. 
There are few exteriors illustrated in the 
book which are really successful, not one 
that is‘remarkable. The interiors illus- 
trated display a great deal of rich effect, 
sometimes in excellent taste, but too 
often with that extravagant overloading 
of ornament which too plainly proclaims 
the taste of the millionaire. 

No plans are given; a fact which con- 
firms our view that the book, though the 
authors are-(we believe) architects, was 
produced mainly as an _ ornamental 
publication. It is something to say of a 
book produced on that footing that it is 
nevertheless worth reading, and the 
illustrations give a pretty good all-round 
idea of the tendencies of modern American 
domestic architecture of the more costly 
kind. On the whole one comes to the 
conclusion that the millionaire residences 
are not for the most part very striking 
or satisfying in external architecture ; 
and that in the internal treatment there 
is rather a tendency (with some happy 
exceptions) for richness of ornament to 
be exaggerated into display. 

—__—_e--e —___ 


DRAINS AND SEWERS. 


K have frequently had occasion 
in these columns to comment 
on the. complexity of the law 

relating to drains and sewers, and we 

have deplored the fact. that matters 
affecting the every-day relations both 
of landlords and tenants and the local 
authorities should have been involved 
by the legislature in such obscurity that 
no layman could hope to regulate his 
conduct legally aright without profes- 
sional advice, whilst, even if that were 
obtained, litigation often could not be 
avoided owing to the conflicting decisions 
given in the courts in their construction 
of the involved sections of the numerous 
enactments. We venture to think that 
the volume now before us* affords in 
itself a complete justification for those 
strictures on the existing law, since 
this treatise, which is a digest of the 
law relating to drains and _ sewers 
alone, contains {650 pages of text 
and comprises a reference to, roughly 





- “The Law Relating to Drains and Sewers.” By 
Alexander MacMorran, M.A., K.C., a Bencher of the 
Middle Temple, and W. Addington Willis, LL.B., of the 
Inner Temple. Barrister-at-Law. (London: Butter- 
worth & Co.; Shaw & Sons. 1904.) 





speaking, some 1,500 decided cases. Since 
the promised amendment and consoli- 
dation of the Public Health Acts seem 
relegated to the distant future, we are 
pleased to find this special branch of the 
subject commented upon and explained 
by such an authority as Mr. MacMorran, 
and, although the learned authors of 
this text-book themselves deprecate the 
idea that the subject can be made simple 
in any treatise, we feel sure that this 
digest of the law will be welcomed, not 
only by legal practitioners, but also by 
surveyors and the general public. 

The work is divided into three parts. 
The first part deals with sewers and drains 
in districts outside the Metropolis. The 
second part is devoted to the Metropolitan 
area, whilst Part III. deals with general 
questions, such as nuisances, the lhiabili- 
ties of authorities, the ratability of 
sewers, and the pollution of rivers, and 
the sections of the various Acts of 
Parliament referred to in the text are 
set out in an appendix. Last, but not 
least, a comprehensive index is included 
in the work, covering 129 pages. The 
various propositions ‘of law are set out 
in short paragraphs, and are supported 
by the decided cases, which are referred 
to in the text and not in foot-notes, an 
arrangement we should wish to see 
followed in other text-books, since 
it conduces to the clearness of the 
subject for the general reader. The 
authors have contented . themselves 
with endeavouring to reconcile the 
very conflicting decisions that have 
from time to time been given on 
the various sections of the Acts of 
Parliament by courts of concurrent 
jurisdiction, and, possibly wisely, have 
refrained from a criticism either of the 
legislation or of the decisions them- 
selves, but having laid down certain 
general propositions in accordance with 
the majority of the decisions, they 
merely direct the reader’s attention 
to the adverse decisions by some such 
expression as “‘ see however” at the 
foot of the proposition as_ stated. 
The non-professional reader must, how- 
ever, be on his guard to give due 
weight to these references so intro- 
duced. As an example, we may cite 
the first proposition stated on p. 43 
under the side-note, ‘“‘ Do unlawful 
connexions convert drains into 
sewers ?”’ a subject we have frequently 
drawn attention to in these pages. 
The first proposition is stated thus, 
‘* When the contest lies between the 
authority and a private individual 
as to whether or not a given pipe is 
a drain or a sewer, it is not generally 
material to consider how a second house 
may have had its drainage connected 
with an existing drain, for so long as 
the connexion lasts the pipe which is 
common to the two houses is a sewer, 
whether. the connexion was made 
wrongfully or surreptitiously or without 
the knowledge of the authority (but 
see the remarks of Channell, J., quoted 
p. 46). A reference to p. 46 shows 
that an owner cannot benefit himself 
by his own wrongful act, but that the 
surreptitious connexion must have 
been made independently of him 
either by a predecessor or by some 
third party, and we think it would 
have been safer to state this important 








exception or reservation in the propo- 
sition itself. On the question of what 
constitutes a “single private drain” 
under section 19 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890, a subject 
we discussed in our issue for November 
26 last, the authors sift the conflicting 
decisions very ably and_ concisely, 
and state the law as it has since been 


decided by the Court of Appeal. 
The case of Thompson v. Eccles 


Corporation, which placed the narrow 
construction upon this section that 
it only included private drains con- 
structed for the purpose of making a 
profit, is commented upon in the text 
as conflicting with other decisions and 
being irreconcilable with them, but 
this difficulty has disappeared since, 
as we pointed out in our recent 
paper on the point, the Court of 
Appeal have reversed this decision 
only within the last week or two, 


Although we have mentioned the bulk 


of this volume, we have only done so 
as illustrating the complexity of the 
subject and the difficulties inherent 
to the questions commented upon; the 
text is peculiarly concise; we do not 
think any compression could have been 
effected without a sacrifice of clearness, 
and the book as it stands appears to 
supply a long-felt want: 

.-}-—__— 
NOTES. 








RecENT gales and high tides 
have left their mark upon 
coast protection works in 
many parts of the country.. At Yar- 
mouth the new beach gardens were swept 
bare, large blocks of concrete on the 
works in progress were displaced and 
tossed about by the surf, and a breach 
was made in the river walls. In the 
adjacent town of Lowestoft, the es- 
planade wall was washed away fora 
length of 50 ft. At Cleethorpes parts of 
the new sea wall of concrete were broken 
down, and large quantities of backing 
were carried away. The Humber banks 
were broken through at Swinefleet. At 
Scarborough the new sea wall, formed 
around the foot of Castle-hill, was cracked 
in three places by the force of the waves 
and hundreds of tons of filling were 
washed away, and the new sea wall 
between Hartlepool and Seaton Carew 
suffered very considerably, several po:- 
tions varying in length between 30 yds 
and 100 yds. being completely wrecked. 
These instances demonstrate in a striking 
manner how puny are the efforts of man 
when opposed by the great forces of 
nature, and point the lesson that beach 
material is a far more satisfactory 
defence than costly engineering works 
which, taking years to construct, may be 
ruined in a day. ‘This lesson has still 
to be learned by the Government and 
landowners generally. 


Damage 
by the 
Sea. 





No BETTER proof could be 
found, if one were wanted, 
of the great interest taken 
by architects, engineers, and chemists 
alike in the improvement of Portland 
cement than the voluminous literature 
on the testing of this invaluable material. 
And the world-wide interest of the 
subject is proved by the numerous 
references contained in our columns from 


The Testing 
of Portland 
Cement. 
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time to time. We have now received in 
pamphlet form the reprint of a paper 
read by Mr. James Nangle before the 
New South Wales Institute of Architects, 
which is useful as containing a descrip- 
tion of a few reliable tests that can be 
made with ease and with reasonable speed 
in any architect’s office. These tests 
can be performed without the elaborate 
apparatus to be found in the laboratory 
of a cement-testing expert, but they 
are sufficient to permit the formation of a 
safe opinion as to the quality of any 
sample of cement. The three tests re- 
commended are for soundness, fineness 
of grinding, and tensile strength. The 
first method proposed by the author is 
that of Dr. Michaelis, which can be 
used with little expenditure of time and 
trouble; the second merely involves 
the use of a sieve with a sufficient number 
of meshes; and the third of a simple 
tensile testing-machine, in which the 
load is applied gradually by the use of 
shot. As a clear summary of these 
tests, and of various points to be observed 
in connexion with them, this paper is 
quite worthy of perusal by the unini- 
tiated. 





. A most important work re- 
patiuctival, sumed by the United States 
Bureau of Forestry after an 
interval of some years is the testing of 
timber for structural purposes. The 
present series of tests is being undertaken 
by Professor Hatt, of Purdue University, 
and an interim report has been published 
lately. Every architect and builder fully 
recognises the uncertainty which must 
always exist as to the precise strength of 
timber owing to variations of structure 
and condition. This is a factor which 
can never be eliminated, and it always 
happens that defects or sources of weak- 
ness are far more evident in baulks 
and planks than in small specimens such 
as are usually selected for testing. Again, 
the proportion of moisture in a piece of 
timber depends very much upon its 
dimensions while undergoing the process 
of seasoning. Consequently, to be safe 
it is necessary to base calculations of 
ultimate strength upon data relating to 
unseasoned material. The summary 
of Professor Hatt’s work now available 
shows that all essentials are being 
properly recognised, and in particular that 
comparative tests are being made on 
timber, of which the cross section 
measures 2 in. by 2 in. in the case of 
small, and from 6 in. by 8 in. to 8 in. by 
16 in. of large specimens. It appears 
that the results given by the former are 
fully 30 per cent. higher than those for the 
latter, and it is also shown that when 
the proportion of moisture exceeds 25 per 
cent. ultimate strength diminishes rapidly 
with every increase of the proportion. 
These are very important results, and 
indicate that the complete report will 
be a most valuable document. 


r 


“The VENTILATION has for so long 
a time languished under the 
whims and fancies of the 
vain and noisy empiricist, that one won- 
ders to find a man bold enough to describe 
itasascience. Yet this is what Mr..J. D. 


Science of 
Ventilation.” 


Sutcliffe did on Tuesday last, when, at 
the annual general meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 





he read a paper entitled “‘ The Science of 
Ventilation.” It is a sane and useful 
contribution to the literature of the 
subject. The author brings no axes to 
grind, and is at pains to point out the 
relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the “natural” and “ mechanical ” 
systems. Unlike some anonymous but 
well-known partisans, he does not con- 
demn one system 7n toto and claim every 
merit for the other. On the contrary, he 
considers that “natural” (or, as he 
prefers to call it, “ automatic”) ventila- 
tion is the more suitable for ordinary 
houses, churches, and generally for 
schools and other buildings of one story ; 
for schools of two or more stories, and 
also for theatres and factories, he recom- 
mends mechanical ventilation. Some- 
what curiously, among the many kinds 
of building described by Mr. Sutcliffe, 
hospitals are not included. The relative 
cost of natural and mechanical ventilation 
varies so much according to circumstances 
that no hard-and-fast ratio can be calcu- 
lated, but certainly some notes on the 
matter would have been useful. Inci- 
dentally the author gives valuable hints 
on warming apparatus. He is an ardent 
advocate of the open window, and strongly 
condemns the lukewarmness of the 
Board of Education in the matter of 
school-ventilation. The paper is now 
issued in the form of a _ pamphlet 
of forty-one pages with twenty-seven 
illustrations. 
subways Wo oR three years ago the 
_ for proposal was made by a 
Goods Traffic. “._. : : : : 
civil engineer in this country 
that goods as well as passenger traffic 
should be dealt with by a complete 
system of underground lines linking up 
the present tubular railways with the 
great terminal stations of the steam 
railways. This scheme, as our readers 
know, came to nothing, but in the new 
Chicago subway we have the realisation 
of a great undertaking which deserves 
imitation in London and all other great 
cities. The portion of the subway now 
on the point of being opened with a 
collective length of 223 miles will be used 
entirely for merchandise, and when fully 
equipped will be provided with several 
thousand cars and 150 electric locomo- 
tives. The main lines being near the 
surface afford facilities for the numerous 
stations and sidings mentioned by Sir 
William White in his recent lecture, and 
there is no doubt that the system con- 
stitutes one of the most valuable 
expedients for the relief of crowded 
thoroughfares from slowly-moving traffic, 
which is an intolerable nuisance to other 
users of the streets. It also promises 
to do away to a large extent with the 
objectionable conditions attending the 
loading and unloading of vans across the 
foot pavement. 





THE paper on “ Tramway 
Overhead Equipment 
Materials,” which was read 
last week to the Tramways and Light 
Railways Association by Mr. H. M. 
Sayers, will be much appreciated by 
traction engineers. Although the over- 
head work required for electric tramways 
is apparently very simple, the problems 
which have to be solved are really very 
complex. 


Tramway 
Overhead 
Equipment. 








The most economical size of | 





trolley wire to use, for instance, cannot 
be found by any pocket-book formula. 
Practically every tramway company uses 
a trolley wire which is 0°324 in. iy 
diameter, but, so far as we are aware 
no satisfactory explanation has heen 
given why this size should be chosen, 
The life of the wire varies with the 
gradients, etc., on the line, and the 
average life is about a million passages 
of the trolley wheel. Mr. Sayers pointed 
out that the hardness of the copper wire 
diminished from the circumference to 
the centre, and that the thickness of the 
skin of “ hard” copper depended on the 
method of annealing employed: he 
trolley wire has to withstand considerable 
mechanical stresses in practice. The 
upward thrust of the trolley pole and 
the friction of the wheel produce vertical 
and longitudinal stresses which severely 
tax the strength of the supports. The 
lecturer did not mention the “ bow 
trolley,” but when this type of trolley 
is used the stresses are considerably 
reduced. In practice, also, tramway 
systems which use this kind of contact- 
maker, are never troubled by the trolley 
wire breaking. Mr. Sayers recognises the 
danger of supporting the trolley wire by 
short bracket arms, and from the engi- 
neering point of view he is right in 
regarding the span wire system of support 
as the best. Guard wiring is considered 
to be a necessary evil, as, in some 
instances, the owners of overhead wires 
cannot be prevented from erecting new 
wires over existing trolley lines. Appa- 
rently, tramway companies on the Con- 
tinent have the same difficulty in guard- 
ing their overhead work from falling 
telephone or telegraph wires, and 
numerous petitions have been presented 
to various Governments asking them to 
introduce legislation to limit the powers 
of those possessing overhead way leaver: 


The THE following letter, signed 

mapetetans by the President of the 

~~ Royal Academy and a num- 

ber of members of the Academy, as well as 

outside architects, appeared in Tuesday’s 
Times :-— 


“We, the undersigned, are anxious that the 
improvement of the Strand should be carried out 
in a manner worthy of so great an opportunity. 

We desire to express our opinion that the 
frontage-line now proposed by the London County 
Council will have a bad perspective effect, and we 
trust it may not be too late for the Council to 
adopt some plan showing better consideration for 
the position of the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand 
and St. Clement Danes. 

We also desire to protest against the height of 
the buildings already begun, and to express our 
hope that on the rest of the frontage the new 
buildings may not be so lofty as to overpower 
the two churches and Somerset House, which are 
and should remain the principal ornaments of 
the Strand.” 


The letter is to be presented, as a 
memorial, to the London County Council. 
This appears, as far as the second clause 
is concerned, to be the revival of Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft’s original proposal. 
Much as we should have liked to see that 
adopted, our impression from the first 
was that Mr. Thornycroft had weakened 
his position by asking too much. But 
there .might well be a middle course 
adopted between that and the line at 
present proposed by the County Council, 
which will certainly have a very bai 
effect in looking eastward from St. Marvy s 
church to St. Clement Danes. With tlic 
protest against over-high buildings and 
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consequent interference with the scale 
of the important existing buildings in the 
Strand, we of course entirely agree. 





THERE isa kind of field- 

The Gratton’ day of Impressionism at the 

' Grafton Gallery, where there 

is a collective exhibition of the works of 
several of the leading French painters 
of this school. Boudin, whose name 
comes first in the catalogue, should 
however be considered separately, his 
works representing more sober and 
rational aims in painting; but a con- 
sideration of those, to the number of 
thirty-eight, exhibited here, only inten- 
sifies the surprise which we expressed 
last week that a critic so generally 
competent as Mr. Wedniore should have 
thought of grouping him with Fantin- 
Latour. The best of his works here seen 
is the admirably composed small land- 
scape called “ Pine-trees at Juan-les- 
Pins” (10); but neither this nor any of 
the others are things to be enthusiastic 
about; they are good average painting, 
not more. The remainder of the exhibi- 
tion may be considered to be the apo- 
theosis of pigment. For that is the 
characteristic (among others) of all 
these works by Manet, Monet, Urdine, 
Mdme. Morisot, Degas, Sisley, etc., that 
you never get away from the impression 
of paint—paint laid on thick—crude, 
materialistic. That painting is the trans- 
lation of nature through the medium 
of pigment is true enough; but one 
would like to see a little more of nature 
and a little less of the paint. There is 
no pure pleasure to be got from this 
kind of art. In Sisley’s pictures, for 
instance, there is composition and what 
XVIIIth century critics would have called 
acertain brio in the treatment of foliage ; 
but wherever Water is introduced in his 
pictures (and it generally is), the charm 
is gone; it is not water, it is mud, or 
opaque paint. In M. Monet’s works 
there is every now and then a certain 
inspiration, as in his “Snow Effect” 
(119), “Tulip Fields at Sassenheim ” 
(130) ; but generally there is no nature in 
these things ; it is all paint; his pretended 
picture of ‘‘Rouen Cathedral” (120) is 
not even that—it is worsted work ; 
and his entire indifference to shadow 
has the effect of depriving his pictures of 
light. M. Renoir has inspirations in 
colour at times, as in “ Teatime ” (238), 
in the “ Portrait ” (221) of a girl in a red 
hat, in the sketch called “ Young Girls 
at the Seaside” (252); but his figures 
are mostly commonplace; they all 
have the same face; and his two life- 
Size paintings of figures waltzing— 
e Dancing in the Town” (242) and 
Dancing in the Country” (243) repre- 
sent what one would call the lowest 
depth of vulgarity, if one did not find 
lower deeps in such a thing as “ A Lunch 
after Rowing ” (244), or in the daubs of 
half-dressed women by the late Mdme. 
Morisot. Let anyone go to the exhibition 
of Watts’s pictures at Burlington House, 
steep his mind in Watts’s noble style and 
associations, and then go to the Grafton 
Gallery and ask himself—what would 
Watts have thought of this kind of 
art ? Happily, this is not representative 
French art; it is only its uncomely 
Parts ; to see much of it got together in 
One gallery ought to be a lesson to the 





kind of critics who rave about it—if 
they were not past lessoning. 





Steps are now taken for 
ween completing the restoration 
of No. 17, Fleet-street, the 
fee-simple of which the London County 
Council acquired for 20,000/. five years 
ago from, we were informed at the time, 
Clare College, Cambridge. The house 
is often called the ‘“ Palace of Henry 
VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey,” but a 
recent search in the Inner Temple muni- 
ments quite dissipates that story. The 
records show that at a “ parliament” 
held on June 10, 1610, the Benchers 
agreed to close their gate in Fleet- 
street during the rebuilding by John 
Bennett, their serjeant-at-arms, of the 
gate and of the house that stood over 
the gateway and Inner Temple-lane, and 
of the adjoining house (east) the Prince’s 
Arms*. In consideration of a lease 
granted to him, Bennett covenants to 
raise the gate and its walls to 11 ft. 
high and 9 ft. broad. The record gives 
details of the undertaking, and sets forth 
that the new building is to be 19 ft. in 
depth from the street, with a “‘ jettie ” or 
overhanging of its front to project 
2 ft. 4 in. over the pavement. On the 
first floor of the Prince’s Arms, after- 
wards the Fountain Tavern, was the 
Council Chamber of Henry, Prince of 
Wales and Duke of Cornwall, whose 
cognisances, together with the decorated 
panels, were re-fixed in the facade built 
20 in. in front of the original elevation; 
the two gables and the carved oak 
pilasters and balustrades of the upper 
floors, which had two bays with tran- 
somed windows (the mortices remain), 
being thereby concealed — confer 
Schnebbelie’s drawing of 1806, and one, 
the oldest known, in the Soane Museum. 
In his ‘‘ Vanishing London,” 1894, are 
Mr. R. W. Paul’s measured drawings of 
the fireplace and ceiling, with the carved 
panelling on the west wall, of the first- 
floor room, 20 ft. by 23 ft., and 10 ft. 6 in. 
high. Of the enriched plaster ceiling, 
one of the finest after its kind in London, 
the ribs, panels, and spaces are orna- 
mented with conventional foliage, in the 
centre are the Prince of Wales’s plumes 
and motto between the letters “P” 
and “ H”; the ornamental work around 
the room belongs to different periods, 
and on the north, south, and east sides 
evinces subsequent alteration and addi- 
tions. Three years ago it was resolved 
that those features of the interior should 
be repaired under Sir Purdon Clarke’s 
supervision at South Kensington, and 
that the former front should be opened 
out and be supported on cantilevers from 
the shop-front, as set back to widen the 
street. In January, 1795, ‘“ Mrs. 
Salmon’s Wax-work” was removed by 
Mrs. Clarke to No. 17, then Nando’s 
coffee-house, from No. 189, opposite, 
since the site of Praed’s Bank. No. 17 
has been tenanted some seventy years 
past by Thomas Skelton and his suc- 
cessors, hairdressers, etc. The esti- 
mated cost of re-building the rear portion 
amounted to 7,000/.; the City Corpora- 
tion agreed to contribute 2,500/. in 
respect of the widening of Fleet-street 
on the south side. 


* In 1556 Robert Holbech had sold the two premises 
to Richard Tottell—see Feet of Fines, Middlesex ; 
Easter, 2 and 3 Philip and Mary. 








The President THE smoking “ At Homes ” 

Institute Which were initiated by Sir 
“At Home.” Aston Webb, are being con- 
tinued by his successor, and, on 
Monday last Mr. Belcher received a 
number of members at 9, Conduit- 
street. On each of these occasions 
there has been some kind of exhibi-e 
tion of artistic work, and on this occasion 
Mr. Belcher had the happy idea of 
getting together an exhibition of sculptors’ 
models, chiefly of sculpture intended to 
be connected with architecture as a 
decoration. The result was a most 
interesting show of first ideas for sculp- 
tural decoration, together with a few 
more finished models of special work. 
Among the principal contributors were 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal, Mr. Frampton, 
Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. Goscombe John, and 
Mr. Alfred Drury. 


ee 
MR. CLAUSEN’S LECTURES ON 
PAINTING. 


Mr. CiauseEn’s second lecture to the Royal 
Academy students, on Thursday the 12th, 
was on “Imagination and the Ideal.” Imagina- 
tion, he said, was the driving force of the artist, 
whether in the case of a painter from actual 
life, like Velasquez, or of a painter of ideals, 
like Blake. Imagination was necessary even 
for a portrait painter ; it suggested the point of 
view from which he treated his subject. Indeed, 
it might be said that imagination alone, even 
with limited technical skill, made the artist. 
Blake’s work impressed us on account of the 
imagination displayed in it, in spite of his 
frequent feebleness of execution; though it 
might be said that Blake’s really strongest 
point lay in his simplicity ; his sublimity was 
apt to be a little theatrical. Blake was to a 
great extent influenced by Michelangelo, 
but without really knowing his works. He 
knew them only by drawings, in which Michel- 
angelo’s characteristics were exaggerated ; he 
had not, as we had, the assistance of photography 
to show these works as they really are, and he 
had of course never seen the paintings them- 
selves. Blake attached so much importance to 
imagination that he said that unless a man 
imagined something higher and grander than 
had ever been seen by mortal eye, he could not 
be a great artist. What a contrast was this to 
Reynolds’s position (referred to in the previous 
lecture) that we could not imagine any beauty 
except what was founded on or suggested by 
Nature, and that even in our conceptions of 
Heaven we could only draw on terrestrial 
imagery. Mr. Clausen quoted Blake’s celebrated 
saying about the sunrise, that he did not see a 
golden disk about the size of a guinea [Blake’s 
idea of estimating angular space on the sky was 
evidently very rudimentary], but a multitude of 
angels saying ““Holy! Holy! Holy!” and if 
Blake had been moved to paint a picture of sun- 
rise, it was very likely that he would have repre- 
sented it, in some kind of symbolical manner, 
by figures of angels. But Turner had the same 
great imaginative view of Nature ; though he 
did not personify as Blake would have done, 
he was conscious of the great element in Nature. 
Blake could do it by imaginary personification 
only ; Turner could give us the imaginative 
element in the representation of Nature herself, 
because he had that power over his materials 
which Blake wanted. This quality of imagina- 
tion could be recognised in the greatest painters 
even of the Dutch school, which was generally 
regarded as entirely realistic. Compare, for 
instance, Jan Steen, Metzu, or de Hooghe, 
on one side, with Mieris on the other. The three 
former, however realistically they painted 
detail, recognised and made one feel the dramatic 
element in a situation. In the paintings of 
Mieris there was no dramatic element; very 
carefully painted detail, but nothing more ; 
his detail might be all right, but he had no 
imagination. Michelangelo represented the 
most perfect union ever known of imagination 
with technical power; his workmanship was 
surpassed only by that of the Greeks, but it 
was not perfected for the sake of showing his 
technical knowledge, but to serve the end of 
more fully expressing his imagination. Michel- 
angelo’s figures, it might be observed, were 
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rarely at rest; they. represented a moment of 
action. The remarkable thing about, them was 
that while they were'very individual in character, 
they nevertheless represented great types of 
humanity. This was illustrated by photo- 
graphs of some of the figures from the Sistine 
chapel—the Jeremiah, the Isaiah, one of the 
Sibyls, etc.—each of which was a grand human 
type, but each with a marked individuality. 
The same characteristic could be recognised 
even in the decorative supporting figures ; 
they were distinctly alive and characteristic. 
As Reynolds had observed, there were two ways 
of imitating Nature, with the mind or only 
with the eye. With Michelangelo the former 
prevailed so much that it might be said that he 
could hardly detach himself from his own feelings 
sufficiently to face Nature frankly. Raphael 
was somewhat different in this respect. He 
seemed to have had a wider observation of the 
life around him, and drew more directly from 
it in his paintings. He was especially successful 
in his manner of grouping figures in connexion 
with an incident or action, so that with Raphael 
we were attracted by the group, with Michel- 
angelo our attention was drawn rather towards 
the power and expression in single figures. Ra- 
phael seemed to have been at his best in painting 
individuals from life, not abstract figures ; 
his ideal did not control him altogether ; hence 
the power and interest of his portraits. This 
was curiously illustrated in some of Raphael’s 
grouped pictures in which figures which were 
obviously portraits were combined with figures 
representing ideal personages. The former 
were always the stronger and the more interest- 
ing. Raphael’s ideal figures had not the 
same convincing character as Michelangelo’s, 
they tended to fall into a kind of school con- 
ventionality. Photographs of two or three of 
Raphael’s pictures with many figures, partly 
real partly ideal, were thrown on the screen in 
illustration of this. In the ‘* Heliodorus,”’ 
for instance, the group of the man overthrown by 
the horse was so true and lifelike that it had 
become almost a model for that sort of incident 
in painting, whereas the kneeling woman on 
the left with her hands raised in terror, 
was a conventional figure hardly in harmony 
with the rest. [While we quite agree with 
the main position (which was more fully 
illustrated in another picture by Raphael 
the title of which has escaped us), it might bo 
added that the heads of the two avenging ange!s 
who follow the horseman, though ideal, 
are full of energy and vigour.|] The worst in 
connexion with Raphael’s more conventional 
figures was that the convention was imitated 
by his weaker successors, and had thus an 
influence in bringing about the decline of the 
great Renaissance school ot Italian painting. 
But Raphael had the faculty of giving the most 
characteristic expression and grouping in illus- 
trating an incident ; his method became almost 
a fixed standard. This seemed now to be taken 
for granted ; but if we thought out the situation, 
imagined Raphael facing a blank wall with 
this kind of composition to be worked out on 
it, we began to realise his true greatness, and 
that his works were among the eternal things 
of art. But his work was in some sense a 
continuation of things already done. He must 
have noted many effective groupings in the 
actual scenes of the life around him. Then 
he had to paint for large spaces, which required 
large and simple lighting, so as to be seen from 
a distance. Modern life was too complicated 
and rapid to furnish such opportunities. For 
this kind of picture we could hardly refer to 
Nature, only to old paintings: 

Rembrandt also painted ideal subjects 
founded on the life around him, but in a very 
different way. He could not conceive that 
people in the Scripture narrative were materially 
different from the Dutch men and women about 
him. But he was a painter of great imagination, 
and in spite of his apparently realistic way of 
using figures, his imagination kept him above 
mere realism. He painted Dutchmen, Raphael 
painted Italians. Both had imagination, but 
the results were as different as the models on 
which they drew. Raphael’s version of a 
historical event impressed us with the feeling 
that if it did not really happen in that way, 
it ought to have done so: but we could not 
accept Rembrandt's version in that spirit. We 
could not take his Dutch figures as the repre- 
sentation of Biblical scenes and figures. But 
he presented them with such life-like truth and 
such vivid effect that he overpowered the 
ancient conventions. His imagination was 
narrower and more restricted than that of 


} 





Raphael, but it went deeper. He might, te 
said to have fixed the Dutch type in painting, 
as Raphael appeared to have fixed the Italian 
type; but the results were very different. 
It was curioys to contrast the fate of the two 
painters, and their ultimate effect on the. art 
of their respective countries ; Raphael dying 
full of honours and with the acclaim of the 
world, and yet his school dying out, so that 
modern Italian art has no reference whatever 
to it; Rembrandt dying in poverty and ob- 
security, yet having created a type of art which 
asserted itself more and more, and which was 
to this day the most powerful influence in cor- 
nexion with the art of his country. 

Perhaps one reason for this was that the 
kindred spirits with Raphael were few. He 
appealed to a very high ideal, and not every- 
one could attain to sympathy with it. Among 
the few was certainly the great artist whose 
works were at that moment collected in the 
adjoining galleries. Mr. Watts was remarkable 
for his great range in painting, and for his full 
command of his materials. Rousseau said 
to Millet “We are struck by a real power 
from its very beginning. You were always 
the little oak that was intended to become 
the great oak.” So it was with Watts. His 
own portrait of himself painted at the age of 
seventeen was as remarkable as many of his 
later portraits. His first exhibited work, the 
‘“* Wounded Heron,” showed already a power 
of handling his materials and of representing 
what he saw which might be compared with 
that shown in the typical works of the Dutch 
school. His variety of handling was very 
great. In his portrait painting the character 
of the sitter, or his idea of it, seemed almost to 
dictate the style of handling the brush, the 
touch in the painting. He had an especially 
fine sense of the quality and gradation. His 
use of transparent colour on light colour was 
very remarkable ; even in the case of deep 
shadows the underlying light colour seem ,to 
lighten up the picture. In ideal figures, 
such as the ‘“ Daphne” and the “ Ariadne,” 
he evidently felt that it was not enough to pose 
a model and call it by a special name; he 
endeavoured to realise the ideal of the character 
represented ; his works of this class did not, 
as was too often the case, suggest a model. 
In the third stage of his art Watts had especially 
devoted himself to the expression of his imagina- 
tion, to the effort to suggest in the language of 
art, modern thought on things ethical and 
spiritual. It had been questioned whether 
in this attempt he had not sacrificed some of 
those qualities which art should have. It 
might be so; it was a question he felt hardly 
able to discuss at the moment; but we must 
take his life and his art as it was. ‘‘ Hope” 
and ‘“‘ Love and Death” were pictures which 
had actually become a part of modern thought. 
[In this we cordially agree ; but we should class 
them as belonging not to Watts’s third, but to 
his second and greatest period, before he had 
fallen into the snare of neglecting beauty for 
the sake of meaning. ] 

It had been said that Watts, in respect of 
colour, was only an imitator of the Venetians. 
He (the lecturer) would not say that ; he would 
say that Watts had learned from the Venetians 
that the feeling of a picture depends on its 
tone of colour more than on any other quality. 
It was only possible to succeed in this when one 
had studied fully the whole range of colour. 
His landscapes, which were very fine, showed 
how he had grasped the general aspects of 
Nature ; and the alternations of light and dark 
colour in his figure paintings produced on 
one somewhat the effect of landscape. In all 
his work Watts was true to his own ideals, 
and had always kept himself apart from any 
special school. 

The third lecture, delivered on Monday last, 
dealt with the subject of “‘ Invention.” Rey- 
nolds had observed that the painter was not 
so much concerned in actually inventing a 
subject, as in imagining it in the manner most 
suitable to its treatment in painting. This 
led to what was called “ Composition,’ which 
was concerned with the arrangement of the 
scheme of light and shadow, the background 
and the treatment and position of the figures. 
Composition was in fact the greatest difficulty 
in the production of a picture. Anyone, with 
a certain amount.of technical skill, could make, 
separately, the individual parts of a picture ; 
to combine them into a satisfactory whole 
was the work of genius. If we looked at a work 
which was satisfactory and striking as a whole— 
such, for instance, as the St. Helena of Veronese 





in the National Gallery, we might see no difj. 
culty in copying and reproducing yarious 
portions of such a picture, but to recognise 
and understand what it was which constituted 
its effect as a whole was quite another matter 
We had to understand the principle of iis 
invention. This was a view of art whicy 
specially appealed to artists rather than to the 
public. An artist did not want merely the 
expression of a scene or a character ; he wanted 
to have this conveyed in an artistic and well. 
balanced manner; whereas many spectators who 
were not artists would be equally satisfied with 
a bad composition if only the expression of 
the incident or of character struck them as 
correct. The expression and action of a figure 
was very important. Leonardo da Vinci said 
that one should go about with a note-book 
observing the different actions of people in 
their natural and ordinary manner of life 
sketching them on the spot, and preserving 
them for reference. Painters, he said, must 
observe and sketch the action at the time it 
was unconsciously made and was prompted by 
some cause; expression assumed without a 
cause was never worth anything. A painter, 
he added, should propose to himself a discussion 
or system in regard to any remarkable objects 
or circumstances that came under his notice, 
such as the effect of shadows, etc. Most great 
painters, in fact, had done this. Most of them 
made many studies for the figures intended to 
be introduced into their pictures. Raphael 
would try a single figure in various attitudes, 
Such studies were very valuable as suggestions 
in the method of working out a picture; and 
when we found that these great painters had 
been obliged thus to experiment with their 
figures before being satisfied with the result, we 
felt that they: were somehow brought a little 
nearer to ourselves. 

Several sketches by Tintoretto, Bassano, 
and one or two others, of the same subject— 
the Adoration of the Infant Christ, were thrown 
on the screen as examples of sketches of composi- 
tion. That by Bassano showed what might be 
called a circular composition, the Infant Christ 
being in the centre, the other figures bowed 
towards Him in natural attitudes, but so as all 
to lead up to and emphasise the central figure. 

Invention was a simpler matter in landscape 
than in figure subjects. For the subject was 
there before you; it was a question of selection 
rather than invention. They should consider 
what was the main element in the effect of the 
scene ; generally a fine effect of light, or of 
shadow. A sketch of Rembrandt’s was shown 
on the screen, in which, with very little incident, 
a picture had been made out of a remarkable 
passing effect of shadow. The principal thing 
on which the effect of a picture depended was a 
knowledge of the effect of light and shade 
as influencing colour. The perception of this 
was only attained to in the history of painting 
by slow degrees, until Titian obtained the 
complete command of it, and blended figures 
and landscape into one whole. Almost every 
great figure painter, indeed, had been more 
or less a landscape painter. It was no use to 
spend life entirely in a studio. A painter must 
look at his subject as a whole, systematising 
his observation. Claude’s “ Embarcation of 
the Queen of Sheba,” shown on the screen, 
was an example of the manner in which leading 
lines of composition governed the whole. 
There was no rule to be given for designing the 
composition of figures. Different principles had 
been suggested—composition in a pyramidal 
form, in a circle, etc. ; but these were of little use. 
If the painter saw the subject in his mind as @ 
whole, it would come out right. There was no 
rule, for instance, to be got out of Watts’s 
pictures. Raphael was the greatest of all 
painters in grouping and 
figures were always related to each other in 
their position and action, and their action was 
always natural and therefore beautiful. The 
cartoon of “ Christ’s Charge to Peter” (shown 
on the screen) was a fine example of this. If 
we studied the composition, beginning on the 
right at the outside figures of the group of 
apostles, we saw that the three or four figures 
furthest from the centre of action were closely 
combined, with no very special expression of 
interest ; as we approached nearer to the two 
principal figures the group began to open out 
and the separate figures to express their interest 
by individual action; while the two principal 
figures, those of Christ and Peter, were emphe- 
sised by being kept entirely separate from the 
group. If we compared this ,with Masaccio s 
design of Peter ordered to take the money 
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(“Take up the fish that first cometh up”), 
we saw that in respect of composition this was 
far inferior to Raphael’s picture ; the grouping 
of the figures seemed to be casual and not such 
as to emphasise the main incident. This group 
of Raphael’s, with its figures more and more 
interested as they were nearer the central 
incident, was so true to nature that it had 
become almost typical. A design was shown of 
Giulio Campi’s, considerably later than Raphael, 
in which he had obviously been influenced 
by this composition, while at the same time 
making an obvious effort to be original— 
not to repeat Raphael’s composition too exactly. 
This typical character was found in all Raphael’s 
important pictures. If we took his illustration 
of the City on Fire, every variety of tempera- 
ment was indicated in the expressions and 
attitudes of these numerous figures all under 
the influence of the same terror, so that it 
seemed that he had done all that could be 
done in the illustration of such a subject, 
there was nothing left for his successors but 
to follow him. 

It was an interesting question whether 
Reynolds was right in his view as to generalisa- 
tion. He thought that we should generalise nature 
in the first instance, and only descend from the 
generalisation to particulars. But the history 
of art was a warning against the effort to delibe- 
rately adopt a “grand style.” Constable 
seemed to be right in saying that in painting a 
scene he endeavoured, in treating it, to “forget 
that he had ever seen a picture.” The study 
of old painters, however, might have the effect 
of steadying our judgment, and preventing us 
from being led aside after what might be called 
“fads.” There was too much idea at present 
of cultivating execution—“ virtuosity,” for 
its own sake. This was a mistake. If “ art 
for art’s sake ’’ meant that art was only to show 
off achievements in technique, it was putting 
the cart before the horse. Painting was a means 
and not an end. Gérémne had made the obser- 
vation that painting carried out only to show off 
method and execution was like a man making a 
speech only for the sake of talking. Students’ 
work being largely imitative, in order to acquire 
power over their materials, there was the danger 
of the work being supposed to be the end 
in itself. The great painters of the French 
school fifty years ago, as well as Watts more 
recently, were occupied with the expression 
of their work, not with the mere execution. 
The opposite method was shown in some of the 
work of Sandys, exhibited at present in one of 
the galleries. There was, among other things, 
a portrait of an old lady, containing a multi- 
plicity of detail in the representation of the 
dress, ete. ; but it was all detail, and not a harmo- 
nious whole ; every item was there, but not a 
picture. This might be compared with the 
representations of detail in Watts’: portraits, 
where there was no absolute imitation of 
detail, everything was subordinated to the 
effect of the whole. A great truth of impression 
could not be produced merely by adding together 
all the little truths. Quoting Rousseau once 
more, that great landscape-painter had said that 
composition consisted essentially in that which 
1s within us entering as much as possible into 
the reality of things: composition was the 
soul of the artist. 

‘ The ‘fourth and concluding lecture was 
delivered on Thursday afternoon, but we cannot 
of course report it in this issue. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

Tue first open meeting of the season of the 
British School at Rome was held on Monday, 
January 9, in the library of the School. 

The Director (Mr. H. Stuart Jones) read a 
paper upon the basreliefs in the Villa Borghese 
attributed to the Arch of Claudius. He showed 
that the ordinary theory rested upon a mere 
conjecture made by Nibby, the Italian archzo- 
ogist, in the early part of last century, which 
had been up till now unquestionably accepted as 
a statement of fact, and that the style of the 
eliefs was in direct contradiction with it. Their 
provenance was, in reality, quite different from 
that which has hitherto been assumed. At the 
end of the XVIth century they were in the 
Church of S. Martina, not far from the Forum 
of Trajan, and were bought by one Giam- 


hattista della Porta, whose heirs sold them, 
with the rest of the collection which he inherited, 
Ma Cardinal Seipione Borghese, who was then 
us1E 


> ! with the adornment of his newly-built 
Villa, in or after 1618, Their style, as Winckel- 
mann did not fail to recognise, is that of the 





time of Trajan, and they probably belonged to 
some building of his Forum. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and student of the School, 
followed with a paper on Hellenistic royal 
portraits, in which he refuted some of the 
current identifications, which, as he showed, 
rested upon insufficient comparison of the heads 
in the round with those given as types by the 
coins. 

The meeting was attended by Italian archzo- 
logists, by representatives of the other foreign 
Schools, and by members of the British colony 


in Rome. 
——_-_e—____- 


SIR WILLIAM WHITE ON ENGINEERING 
WORKS IN AMERICA.* 


THOSE who were present at the meeting of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers last week 
had the privilege of listening to a most interest- 
ing lecture, delivered in the easy and genial 
style of which Sir William White is so admirable 
an exponent, and giving an account of the visit 
to America paid last year by a representative 
body of the Institution. ; 

One of the most notable features of the 
reception at New York by the American 
Society ot Civil Engineers, was the appearance 
of Mr. Charles Haswell, who may justly be 
described as the father of living engineers, 
being now in his ninety-seventh year, having 
been engineer-in-chief of the United States 
navy more than sixty years ago, and having 
personal recollection of the Clermont, the first 
passenger steamship built by Fulton. 

Before passing on to describe other engineer- 
ing works in and about New York, the lecturer 
paid a well-merited tribute to the engineers of 
the present and past generations who have 
taken so prominent a part in the development 
of the city and the surrounding district. 

The material for professional sightseeing 
available to the party was such that a very 
small proportion could be inspected, and 
that only an infinitesimal part of what was 
actually seen could be described in his lecture 
by Sir William White. 

Several photographic and other views of 
the Rapid Transit Subway were exhibited, 
showing the excavation of the subway, the 
constructional features of the steel-work for 
supporting roadways and buildings, sections 
of the tunnels below the Harlem and East 
Rivers, and a viaduct in the above-ground 
portion of the line. We have at various times 
published particulars relative to this great 
work, and for this reason it is unnecessary to 
mention the details quoted by the lecturer. 

The methods of construction followed in 
New York, involving great inconvenience to 
residents and disturbances of street traffic, 
would never be sanctioned in London, but 
in that place the city authorities approved the 
scheme and individuals had to submit. 

A question closely associated with the problem 
of rapid transit is the construction of high build- 
ings, which is justified in New York by the 
geographical situation and the enormous 
growth of the commerce and population of the 
city. Public records reveal the fact that in 
New York there are two hundred and fifty 
buildings of ten stories and upwards, the average 
cost of which has been 200,000/. each, some of 
the largest having cost 700,000. to 800,0002. 
each, and thirty of the most prominent repre- 
sent a capital expenditure of 20,000,000/. 
The day population of these great buildings is 
truly enormous, and in one case amounts to 
nearly 10,000 persons. During certain hours 
in the morning and evening the human flood 
streaming towards and pouring out from the 
tall buildings overflows from the pavements into 
the roadways, and, as the lecturer remarked, 
could not be dealt with but for the belief 
prevailing in America that “no vehicle is full 
while it remains at rest.” _Tramcars pass along 
crowded thoroughfares with passengers hanging 
on ateitherend and closely packed inside, and 
cars on the elevated railways are similarly 
crowded. This is a picture of New York 
which we have no desire to see reproduced in 
our own metropolis. 

Congestion of traffic across the East River 
is almost as bad, but the completion of the 
two additional bridges now under construction 
will do something in the way of improvement. 
These four bridges, representing an outlay of 
some 15,000,000/., will provide collectively for 
the passage of nearly two million persons daily. 


* Postponed from last week for want of space. 





But the bridges and subway tunnels do not 
exhaust the list of works undertaken for dealing 
with the prodigious floating population of 
New York. Between Manhattan Island, New 
Jersey, and Long Island, railway tunnels of 
which we have already published particulars 
are in course of construction. 

The undertakings here briefly mentioned fur- 
nish ample evidence of the ceaseless activity 
displayed by American engineers in the attempt 
to modify the natural disadvantages of Man- 
hattan Island as the site of a great mercantile 
city, and fully justify the words of praise be- 
stowed by Sir William White. 

Among the other works inspected the most 
important is the Croton Dam. This gigantic 
structure has been in progress for about twelve 
as and as soon as the whole of the masonry 
1as reached the height of 180 ft. the filling of 
the reservoir will be commenced. A notable 
feature of the contractors’ plant is the employ- 
ment of two steel towers on which derricks 
are placed high above the work. As _ the 
masonry progresses the lower portions of these 
towers are permanently built in, after being 
surrounded with concrete. This method of 
procedure renders unnecessary the frequent 
shifting of derricks as happens when they are 
erected upon the masonry itself. 

On the conclusion of the New York series 
of engagements, visits were made to various 
engineering works in Canada. One of the most 
interesting was to the Victoria Jubilee railway 
bridge, Montreal, originally built in 1854-60 
as a single-line tubular bridge, and converted 
to a double-line girder bridge in 1897-8, with a 
total length including approaches of 9,140 ft. 

Sir William White was profoundly impressed 
by the boundless possibilities suggested by the 
waterways of Canada, and by the large sums 
devoted by the Government for the purpose 
of constructing canals to connect the great lakes 
with the Atlantic. The resources of Canada in 
water-power also created a striking impression 
upon the lecturer, which in turn was conveyed 
to his audience by the help of several lantern 
views.. Extensive use has already been made 
of water for the generation of electricity for 
industrial purposes, although in reality this 
branch of practical engineering is still in its 
infancy. 

We are glad to learn on the authority of 
the lecturer that those concerned in the utilisa- 
tion of water-power have endeavoured to 
preserve the beauty of the falls while making 
them serviceable to mankind. The same can 
scarcely be said of some early works on the 
American side of Niagara, where the eye of the 
visitor is seared and his memory distressed by 
some of the most hideous erections that could 
possibly be devised. Sir William White showed 
his audience some views illustrating these and 
more modern power works at the falls, and gave 
the comforting assurance that the operations now 
in progress by the Canadian companies for the 
development of 440,000 horse-power will be 
completed with due reverence for the beauty 
of their surroundings. 

Of Chicago comparatively little was said by 
the lecturer owing to the time available having 
been limited to the short space of two days. 
The most interesting visit in Chicago was to the 
central station and tunnels of the Illinois 
Tunnel Company. This wonderful enter- 
prise, now nearing completion at a total cost 
of 4,000,000/., has involved the construction 
of subways, many miles in extent, below all the 
principal streets of the city for the purpose of 
dealing with freight of all kinds by electric 
traction. Underground stations and sidings 
have been provided at the great railway stations 
and in the basements of the chief warehouses 
and stores, and it is hoped the facilities thus 
offered will relieve the overcrowded thorough- 
fares of the business quarter of the heavy 
traffic now necessary for the conveyance of 
merchandise. 

At the International Engineering Congress of 
St. Louis more than one-tenth of the total 
number present was represented by visitors 
from Great Britain, India, and the Colonies. 
This large attendance ot British subjects is a 
matter for congratulation, and we are pleased 
to learn was regarded with high appreciation by 
American engineers. 

None of our readers will be disposed to 
doubt but that the visit of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, as well as those made to. 
America during the same year by other English 
engineering institutions, have afforded am 
excellent demonstration of the fellowship 
existing between American, Canadian, and 
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British engineers. The cordiality and close 
association maintained throughout the various 
functions must have beneficial effects of far- 
reaching and enduring character, and should 
tend in no small measure to strengthen the 
friendly relations already existing between 
those on opposite sides of the Atlantic. 

Perhaps the most significant part of the 
lecture is to be found in the concluding words, 
which point out that the development of 
Canada largely depends upon the execution of 
engineering works of enormous magnitude, 
and commend that country as a splendid field 
for British enterprise and capital. Civil 
engineers in Canada foresee the initiation of 
many important engineering enterprises in 
the near future, and will welcome the advent 
of young engineers from this country to aid 
in developing the immense resources of the 
Dominion. The same may also be said of 
various other British possessions, which afford 
excellent openings for the new generation of 
engineers and opportunities for developing 
and consolidating the Empire. 


—_——_0->_e—___- 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 

On Wednesday afternoon a demonstration 
was made at Page-street, Westminster, of 
the Greaves’ patent apparatus introduced by 
the Absolute Smoke Abolition Syndicate and 
applied to a Cornish boiler. The apparatus 
has been applied to several works in the South 
of England and cotton mills in Lancashire 
with satisfactory results. Apart from the 
special fire-bars recommended by the patentee, 
the system merely involves :—(1) The construc- 
tion of the brick bridge at the back of the grate 
so that by control from the boiler front it 
may be used either as an ordinary solid bridge 
or as a split bridge, as desired; and (2) the 
construction of a diaphragm, about 18 in. 
behind the bridge, formed of refractory blocks 
set so that the furnace gases and smoke may 
pass between them and through horizontal 
holes in the blocks themselves. In starting 
the fire a certain amount of smoke is unavoidable, 
but after a short time the tubular diaphragm 
becomes incandescent, completing the process 
of combustion and burning up the smoke. 
Brief as this outline is, it completely describes 
the general features of and the effects claimed 
to be produced by the Greaves’ apparatus. 
So far as it was possible to judge by watching 
the operation of the boiler during our visit 
on Wednesday, the claims of the patentee appear 
to be justified. The boiler was an ordinary 
one of the Cornish type, the flues being con- 
nected with a brick chimney shaft of moderate 
height. The fuel used was small coal of very 
inferior quality, the cost being stated at less 
than 12s. per ton delivered, and we had satis- 
factory evidence that it was capable of producing 
smoke very freely when burning in the open 
air. Inside the boiler furnace we found a 
good deal of smoke was continuously given off 
by the fuel, while practically none was visible 
at the top of the chimney shaft. These obser- 
vations were all that could be made during 
the demonstration, but they sufficed to give a 
favourable impression of the merits possessed 
by this simple system of treatment. For the 
present the company propose to limit attention 
to Cornish and Lancashire boilers, but at a later 
date they hope to adapt the patent to marine 
and locomotive boilers and domestic fire 


stoves. 
—e>e—__—- 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 

An ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday at 
No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W., 
Mr. Charles Bidwell, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The Chairman explained that the President 
had slipped in the street and had injured his 
leg seriously, and was quite unable to be present 
that evening. They would all sympathise 
with their President, and hope to have him 
with them at the next meeting. 

The minutes having been read and confirmed, 

Mr. Percivall Currey, Hon. Secretary, read 
a list of donations to the library and the library 
fund, and a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
alonors. 

Presentation of Gold Medal. 

The Chairman said it was his pleasing duty 
to present, on behalf of the Council, a gold medal 
for the best paper read last session. The Council 
thought it would be wise, and of advantage to 


for the best paper read before the Institution 
as an incentive to gentlemen preparing papers. 
The gentleman selected by the Selection Com- 
mittee, who had carefully gone through the 
papers read last session, to receive the medal 
was Mr. J. Smith Hill, an Associate of the 
Institution, and Principal of the Aspatria College, 
Carlisle, for his paper read at the Newcastle 
meeting of the Institution. The paper was 
historical and of considerable value, and he 
congratulated Mr. Hill upon it, and had great 
pleasure in presenting him with the medal. 

The Chairman then presented the medal to 
Mr. Hill, who said the award had been as un- 
expected as it was appreciated by him. 


Urban and Rural By-laws. 


The Chairman said they were to hear two 
papers, one by Mr. A. R. Stenning on “ Urban 
and Rural By-laws and Suggested Amend- 
ments,” and another by Mr. W. Menzies on 
‘“ Building By-laws in Rural Districts.”” The 
subjects had created a good deal of attention 
recently, and it would be desirable to adjourn a 
full discussion until the next meeting. 

Mr. Stenning said the object of his paper 
was to indicate some of the more cogent ceasons 
for the amendment of the by-laws now in use 
by a great many of the urban and rural district 
councils and to elicit the views of members with 
reference to the hardships often experienced 
in their application, so that they might be in a 
position to frame some practical suggestions 
for consideration by the Local Government 
Board in the hope of inducing the department to 
bring the by-laws into closer correspondence 
with existing needs. He proposed to deal only 
with those by-laws which relate to streets and 
buildings. 

The author, having referred to the Public 
Health Act of 1875, and particularly to sections 
157, 158, and 159, said that in 1877 the Local 
Government Board published, by way of 
suggestion, a set of model by-laws for the use 
of urban districts, incorporating therein many 
of the provisions of the Building Act of 1855. 
A glance at the headings of many of the by-laws 
comprised in the model series conveyed the 
impression that they relate primarily to “new 
streets and buildings,” abutting on new streets, 
for he could not find in them any reference to 
existing buildings or alterations to existing 
buildings, and looking at section 159 of the Act 
of 1875 it would seem that any alterations or 
additions could be done to an old building 
without reference to the by-law. There was a 
section in nearly all the local by-laws permitting 
alterations to be made if the open space at the 
rear of the building was not reduced below 
the authorised limit, thus implying that altera- 
tions, and consequently additions, might be 
made ; but there was no mention of the necessity 
of notice or deposit of plans of such alterations, 
and it might therefore be considered that no 
notice or plans were necessary, though district 
councils assumed they have the power to 
demand plans, and often obtained them. He 
had in practice submitted plans of new buildings, 
but not for alterations and additions to old or 
existing buildings. In further proof of his 
contention, most of the by-laws of different 
authorities which he had consulted were princi- 
pally concerned with the construction of new 
streets, and very little, if at all, with existing 
buildings. As regards the question of new 
streets, it was very curious to observe that, 
although the width of a street was required to be 
not less than 36 ft., which was to include a road- 
way and two footpaths, many of the by-laws 
stated not only that streets were to be 36 ft. 
wide, but that there shall be, in addition to a 
width of 36 ft., a footpath on either side, making 
the street 48 ft. wide between fences. The 
section he referred to states that every person 
who shall lay out a new street which shall be 
intended for the use of a carriage road shall so 
lay it out that the width thereof shall be 36 ft. 
at least. It further provides that the carriage- 
way of such street shall be 24 ft. in width, and 
goes on to say that there shall be constructed on 
either side of such street (which is to be not less 
than 36 ft. wide) a footway of not less than 
one-sixth of the entire width of the street. He 
had asked several surveyors to local authorities 
what they considered this by-law to mean, and 
they had admitted that the only strict interpreta- 
tion of it was that the two footpaths were to be 
additional to the width of the street ; but this 
was not generally required, and a new street 
need only be not less than 36 ft. between the 
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the by-laws required some reconsic ration 
Nowhere in them, as far as he was able to trace, 
was there a definition given of a new building. 
Some three years ago, when making alterations 
and additions to his own house in Sussex, the 
local authority requested him to send in plans 
saying it was a new building, and a long corre. 
spondence ensued. He challenged the authority 
to contest the question, but they evaded jt 
and he never submitted any plans. In country 
districts, to supply a block plan 44 ft. to an 
inch, and show on it the adjoining owners, who 
might be 300 or 400 yards away, as in his case 
(and in many cases much further), was quite un- 
necessary, and this requirement was, he thought, 
intended only to apply to new streets, where 
houses would be erected close to one another. 
Section 159 only said what might be deemed to 
be a new building in the re-erection of a building 
pulled down to a certain extent ; but this did 
not carry us very far, and the only case he could 
find bearing on the point was Shiel v. The Mayor 
of Sunderland. 
He thought it might be taken for granted 
that all the building by-laws had to be framed 
on the Act of 1875 and under the three sections 
157, 158, and 159, and there could be no ‘doubt 
that the intention of those sections was to give 
urban authorities power to deal with new streets 
and new buildings in towns, and that it was 
never intended to apply them to rural districts, 
Indeed, this point seemed to have been noticed 
by some of the authorities at Whitehall, as the 
President of the Local Government Board said, 
in answer to Sir William Grantham’s deputa- 
tion, that he had found, on assuming office, 
and being himself a landed proprietor, that 
urban by-laws might well be modified, and the 
Board had in consequence framed a new set of 
by-laws for rural districts which bear the date, 
May, 1903. These amended model by-laws 
of 1903 would, if reasonably and intelligently 
applied by the authorities, have the much 
desired effect of considerably reducing the cost 
of building in rural districts. Speaking 
generally, the amended by-laws deal with sani- 
tation only, although (unfortunately, as he 
thought) one by-law had been introduced 
prescribing the deposit of plans—a requirement 
from which arose the proceedings between the 
Chailey District Council and Sir William 
Grantham. Being a landed proprietor who had 
erected many cottages, and generally improved 
the village where he resided, Sir Williain Gran- 
tham was called upon by the loca! authorities, 
under the 1903 by-laws, to submit plans and 
indicate the class of building he proposed to put 
up. On receiving the notice he at once stopped 
his building and deposited plans, which he (the 
speaker), at any rate, considered complied with 
the requirements of the by-laws. The Council, 
however, thought otherwise, and when Sir 
William asked what it was they required they 
declined to tell him, and having summoned him, 
what could he do but defend himself? He 
offered arbitration, but that also was refused, 
and the finding of the magistrates showed in 
effect that where opinions differed they were 
not able to say which side was in the right. 
The new model rural by-laws provide for all 
things necessary as regards the construction of 
buildings from a sanitary point of view. 


Suggested Reforms. 


He thought he had stated enough to show 
that both sets of by-laws—viz., the urban 
by-laws under which most of the urban councils 
act, and the model rural by-laws of 1903—still 
required some amendment. In his opinion it 
should be compulsory on every authority to 
adopt by-laws which should be uniform through- 
out the country. Variations between the 
by-laws of different districts tended to con- 
fusion, and, where owners possessed estates 
in more than one district, led to uncertainties 
as to their position in respect of them. In no 
case should it be left to the discretion of any 
local authority to determine whether to adopt 
urban or rural by-laws. It very rarely happened 
that the circumstances in a district differed 
sufficiently from those which obtain in other 
districts to justify the granting it an option to 
say when a change in its by-laws should take 
place ; any change of the kind should be of 
general applicatior, and its adoption mace 
compulsory. The object, therefore, should be 
to have such general by-laws made as would 
apply to the whole country and also meet the 
requirements of rural districts, by means of 
exemptions, such as those contained in the 
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sub-sections 10, 11, and 12. It should not be 
difficult to frame one set of by-laws applicable 
alike to towns and to rural districts. The 
present schedules as to the strength of walls 
might remain if a clause were inserted that all 
buildings situated, say, 8 ft. away from a public 
street or highway, and 15 ft. from an adjoining 
owner, and 30 ft. from an adjoining building, 
shall be exempt from the general operative 
clauses. The effect would be that buildings 
being a sufficient distance apart to prevent 
the possibility of the spread of fire could be 
erected of any material, and directly they 
ceased to fulfil this condition they would 
become subject to the by-laws requiring walls 
of certain material and thickness. Buildings 
in a rural district would then be free from the 
costly requirements now so often enforced, 
and no question could arise as to when a 
district would pass from the rural to the urban 
category. 

He thought, further, that there should be a 
proviso that if it be desired by an owner to 
erect four buildings in one block for the working 
classes, not exceeding three stories in height, 
viz., ground and first floors, with attics in the 
roof, that he should be at liberty to do so; but 
should an authority consider that such buildings 
were not suited for the locality, they should 
have the right of appeal to some tribunal 
specially constituted for dealing with such 
matters. 

The deposit of plans had never been required 
in London. The district surveyor had the 
Building Act to work by, and he (the speaker) 
considered that it was unnecessary to require 
that complete plans, or any plans of a building, 
should be deposited with the authority, especi- 
ally when one considered who the authorities 
were, and who their advisers, for it only gave 
them an opportunity of raising frivolous ques- 
tions, as in the case of the Chailey Rural District 
Council. It would be enough if notice were 
given to the authority by anyone intending to 
build, and a simple form for the purpose should 
be obtainable from the authorities, on which 
should be stated the class and exact position 
of the building intended to be erected, so that 
their inspector should have the opportunity 
of assuring himself that the by-laws as regards 
sanitation were not being infringed in any 
way, and whether or not it fell within the 
exemptions as regards construction and 
materials. 

When the deputation was before the President 
of the Local Government Board the President 
spoke strongly as to the class of surveyor fre- 
quently appointed, and considered some altera- 
tion to be required in this respect. In many 
parts of the country the surveyor, so-called, 
had never had any proper professional training, 
and only understood his business in a very 
elementary way. Many of them had been 
carpenters or small builders, and were, often 
erroneously, supposed to have some technical 
skill. It occasionally happened also that a 
district councillor with a mere smattering of 
knowledge exercised an influence out of all 
proportion to the real value of his opinion. 

It would be well if the by-laws prescribed a 
minimum size for the rooms in houses designed 
for the labouring classes, also a minimum 
height, and the proportion which the area of 
the window should bear to the floor space. 
The framing of by-laws for these purposes 
was contemplated by the new rural by-laws 
of 1903, and it would be an advantage if the 
form they took were considered by a joint 
committee of the Institution, and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, associated 
with representatives of the Local Government 
Board. 

As regards the width of roads, he considered 
24 ft. ample in cases where small property was 
about to be erected, viz., a carriage-way of 
15 ft., and a 4 ft. 6 in. footpath on either side, 
and when this was provided there should be a 
stipulation that the building line shall be 10 ft. 
from the fences so as to give a total distance 
of 44 ft. between the buildings, instead of, 
what was often the case, 36 ft., which brought 
the houses quite on to the road. Some regula- 
tions might also be made in this connexion as 
to lines of building frontage. The question 
whether a road should be 36 ft. in width or 
24 ft. in any particular case, was a matter that 
should be referred to the surveyor to the County 
Council. He knew of two instances where 
landowners, if they could have constructed a 
street or road 24 ft. wide, would have laid out 
land for cottage building. In one case, owing 





to the nature of the ground, it was only possible 
to get one building frontage, but as the autho- 
rities in both instances required a road 36 ft. 
wide, the cost of making and maintaining it 
was considered prohibitory. Although roads 
were prescribed 36 ft. wide, with a footpath on 
each side, there was no definition or description 
given of the materials of which they were to be 
formed. Nor did the by-laws make it absolute 
that roads should be made before the houses 
abutting on them were built or occupied. 
According to the by-laws, it seemed to him 
that a road could be set out and a plan sub- 
mitted, but that the authority had no power 
to compel that road to be made, so the new 
by-laws should provide for this, and it should 
not be necessary to indicate the size of plots 
and class of houses, as was now the case, since 
it was admitted that although a plan submitted 
might show plots of a certain size, there was 
nothing to prevent these being altered, and 
rightly so, because an owner might find by 
experience that the class of house he first pro- 
posed was not the most suitable. 

As the by-laws were to be administered by 
rural district authorities (and he did not see 
what other authorities would be substituted, 
unless all buildings were to be put under County 
Council supervision) he considered that builders 
should be disqualified from sitting on rural 
District Councils. This might perhaps appear 
a somewhat arbitrary suggestion, and might be 
resented by the builders, but there was no 
class more difficult to deal with than the small 
builders with a little knowledge; and, estimable 
as many undoubtedly were, they were not, 
as a rule, desirable members of District Councils. 
He knew that to exclude them would mean the 
loss of some willing workers, but, on the whole, 
the public would, he thought, benefit. 

As already stated, there should be a tribunal 
of appeal, accessible to both parties, on all 
matters of dispute that might arise. This 
tribunal might consist of some professional 
men, preferably architects and surveyors in 
practice in the towns in which the County 
Councils meet, and might include the surveyor 
to the County Council, or persons nominated 
from time to time by the Presidents of the two 
Institutions. This would tend to modify the 
very arbitrary procedure under the by-laws, 
whereby the local authorities may claim the 
right of pulling down buildings if they consider 
that they contravene the by-laws. If the 
decision of the tribunal were not carried out 
proceedings could be taken to enforce it before 
the Court of Petty Sessions, which meets, 
as a rule, once a fortnight, so that very little delay 
would be entailed. This would be merely adopt- 
ing the principles of the London Building Act, 
where in the case of a notice being served the 
order can only be enforced after the matter 
has been dealt with by the police magistrate. 
Of course, it might happen that in the country 
such a body of men might be got together, 
as at Lewes, where, in the recent case of Sir 
William Grantham, they took the mistaken 
course of trying to act a friendly part and to 
bring about a compromise, instead of exercising 
their judicial power in coming to a definite 
decision. He therefore regarded the establish- 
ment of a tribunal of appeal as most important 
in the interest of all parties. 

A modification of the by-laws in the way he 
had suggested would tend to soften all the 
harsher building restrictions so often complained 
of in rural districts as interfering unduly with 
the erection of houses for the working classes. 

It had been said that the by-laws were 
designed for the repression of the jerry-builder. 
That might be the case in urban districts, and, 
so far as they were concerned, he would not for 
one moment suggest that the restrictions 
should be in any way relaxed, but in the rural 
districts the jerry-builder was practically 
unknown. But, as a matter of fact, it was the 
big landlord, or the small man who had saved 
a little money, who, in the great majority of 
cases, put up cottage property, and both 
might be trusted to build in a reasonably 
substantial and enduring manner. It was 
necessary to provide houses in urban and rural 
districts for the working classes as cheaply as 
possible, and such houses, so long as they were 
weather-tight and in a sanitary state, and kept 
so, answered their purpose if they only lasted 
a certain number of years. 

And new by-laws should embody better and 
fuller definitions than is at present the case 
as to what constitutes a ‘“‘new building.” 
The by-laws should also state clearly the 





Sections under which the local authority have 
power toact. The reasons for their disapproval 
should be given in writing, and their require- 
ments fully stated in all cases. The principle 
on which the Local Government Board pro- 
ceeded was that the local authorities should 
themselves apply for these powers, and should 
be at liberty to suggest such special by-laws 
as they considered applicable to the special 
circumstances of their district. He regarded 
this as a mistaken policy, for he knew of no 
special reasons why one district should wish 
to be treated differently from another, and he 
was convinced that by-laws could be so framed 
as to meet every case, as was done in London 
under the provisions of the Building Act. 

He was satisfied, from opinions he had gathered 
from surveyors to urban district councils and 
from councillors themselves, that the present 
by-laws and the system under which they were 
adopted and administered were not satis- 
factory, and he would urge the members who 
had influential clients to use their best endea- 
vours to bring pressure to bear upon the Local 
Government Board to withdraw them and to 
introduce others less open to objection. He 
did not think an Act of Parliament would be 
required for the purpose. It could be done, 
without further legislation, under the Public 
Health Act of 1875 and its amending Acts. 


Building By-laws in Rural Districts. 

Mr. Menzies said that the several matters, 
with respect to which rural authorities had 
made, and might still, under section 157 of the 
1875 Act, make by-laws relating to new build- 
ings, were as follows:—(1l) The structure of 
walls, foundations, roofs, and chimneys, for 
securing stability and the prevention of fires, 
and for purposes of health. (2) The sufficiency 
of the space about buildings to secure a free 
circulation of air, and the ventilation of build- 
ings. (3) The drainage of buildings, water- 
closets, earth-closets, privies, ashpits, and 
cesspools ; the closing of buildings or parts of 
buildings unfit for human habitation, and the 
prohibition of their use for such habitation, 
Section 157 also gave power to provide for the 
observance of the by-laws, by enacting therein 
such provisions as the authority might think 
necessary as to giving notices, deposit of plans 
and sections, inspection by the authority, and 
the removal, alteration, or pulling down of any 
work begun or done in contravention of the 
by-laws. Section 183 of the 1875 Act enabled 
rural authorities to insert a clause in their 
by-laws imposing on offenders penalties for 
infringement of any by-laws made by the 
authority. Numerous rural authorities availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered to make 
building by-laws under the 1875 Act, and, 
having obtained from the Local Government 
Board the requisite powers, issued by-laws 
which had to be approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and were practically the same as the 
model urban series, drawn up in 1877 by that 
Board, and containing about one hundred 
clauses. The Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1890, gave rural authorities power to adopt 
such parts of Part III. as were applicable to 
rural districts, whereby under section 23 (3) (4) 
they might extend their existing building 
by-laws, made under the 1875 Act, by adding 
clauses dealing, in the case of new buildings, 
with the structure of floors, the heights of 
rooms to be used for human habitation, the 
keeping of water-closets supplied with sufficient 
water for flushing, and the prevention of the 
alteration of buildings (erected in accordance 
with by-laws made under Public Health Acts) 
in such a way that, if at first so constructed, 
they would have contravened the by-laws, 
Rural authorities might also go further, and 
obtain from the Local Government Board, 
under section 5 of the 1890 Act, powers to add 
other by-laws dealing with the structure of new 
hearths and staircases, and the paving of yards 
and open spaces in connexion with new dwelling- 
houses, while existing by-laws with regard to 
drainage, water-closets, earth-closets, privies, 
ashpits, and cesspools, and the keeping of water- 
closets supplied with sufficient water for flushing 
might be made to apply to old buildings as well 
as new. 

It would be seen from the foregoing how 
very extensive were the powers which, either 
by adoption, or by an order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, could be conferred upon rural 
authorities in the matter of making building 
by-laws. In the case, however, of rural autho- 
rities not possessing by-laws under the 1875 Act, 
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but desirous of doing so under the 1890 Act 
only, they might either by adoption, or by 
urban powers conferred by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, make by-laws for the whole or part 
of their district, and relating to any or all of the 
subject-matters referred to; but with this 
one important distinction, that whereas a code 
of by-laws under the 1875 Act deals with the 
structure of walls, foundations, roofs, and 
chimneys, for securing stability and the pre- 
vention of fires and for the purposes of health, 
the code under the 1890 Act could be limited 
to the structure of walls and foundations of 
new buildings for purposes of health. 

For the guidance of rural authorities, the 
Local Government Board issued in 1901 a 
model series of by-laws, framed upon the 
powers which could be conferred on _ rural 
authorities by the 1890 Act, and required, so 
far only as the actual structure was concerned 
(a) a layer of concrete or asphalte under the 
floors of a domestic building, whenever the 
dampness of the site or the nature of the soil 
rendered such a precaution necessary, (b) a 
horizontal damp-course in a new public building 
or dwelling-house, and double walls to act as a 
vertical damp-course where any part of the 
lowest story of the building was below the 
ground level, (c) coping, or otherwise pro- 
tecting, parapet walls. 

It had been the custom, where local authori- 
ties had decided to issue building by-laws, 
which must be confirmed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, for that Board to supply the 
authority with a model series, and it was in 
consequence of the adoption in the past by 
rural authorities of the clauses contained in the 
urban model series issued in 1877, which the 
Local Government Board considered equally 
suitable for rural districts (and, in tact, pressed 
those authorities to adopt in toto), that the 
agitation had arisen for amendment to-enable 
people to substitute some cheaper form of con- 
struction than brick, stone, or other hard and 
incombustible materials. The position of affairs 
was that rural authorities possessing by-laws 
framed on the 1877 model series had no power 
to approve plans of buildings constructed in 
any other way than as laid down by their 
by-laws. No dispensing power was given 
them to depart from a by-law when once made, 
nor was there any legal process by which they 
could be compelled to make, or alter, any 
by-laws. Hence a rural council was all power- 
ful ; for it might resolve whether to have by- 
Jaws or not, and, having got them, might decide 
either to alter its by-laws, if thought expedient to 
do so, or to adhere strictly to all the clauses. The 
Local Government Board could ask councils to 
revise by-laws, when it had been represented to 
that Board that revision was needed ; but they 
could do no more. The initiative for either 
making, repealing, or revising by-laws rested 
with local authorities alone. Judging from the 
interest now aroused in this matter in various 
parts of the country, legislation would, no 
doubt, be sought, either to enforce the amend- 
ment of existing by-laws, where it was evident 
that they could with advantage be amended, or 
to impose on rural authorities discretionary 
powers, with the option of appeal on the 
part of the person who intends erecting a 
building if he considered these powers were 
insufficiently or improperly applied, unless 
meanwhile the Local Government Board was 
able to persuade rural authorities whose by- 
laws were found to be oppressive to modify 
them. Modification, however, should not mean 
going from one extreme to the other, which 
he ventured to think was the case with the 
two model series of 1877 and 1901 with respect 
to the clauses dealing with materials and 
method of construction. By the 1877 series 
nothing but brick, stone, or other hard and 
incombustible materials, properly bonded and 
solidly put together, etc., were permitted, but 
by the 1901 series anything might be used for 
the foundations, walls, and roof. He knew of a 
case where by-laws were recently made prac- 
tically word for word the same as the 1901 
model series, and there was nothing to prevent 
persons from erecting buildings in any part 
of the district where these by-laws were in 
force of absolutely unsuitable materials, 
whether the site be in a populous or a sparsely 
inhabited area. This appeared to him to be 
anything but desirable, and he thought it only 
reasonable that some powers should be exer- 
cised as regards materials and construction, and 
that no important departure should be made 
in these respects from the 1877 model series, 





unless the proposed building was to be isolated. 
A difficulty arose as to maintaining this isola- 
tion, and practically it was impossible to do so. 
Hence there was all the more reason why there 
should be power to exercise some control over 
the structure of buildings, which might be 
isolated to-day, but not so to-morrow. The 
provision of a damp-course, also of concrete, 
under ground floors, and means to prevent 
damp soaking down parapet walls, were 
certainly not unreasonable, and, in fact, he 
should feel inclined to insist, under any circum- 
stances, upon a layer of concrete over the site 
of a dwelling, rather than leave it an open 
question as to whether the dampness of the site 
or the nature of the soil rendered such a pre- 
caution necessary. Air space and ventilation 
were essentials, and few would cavil at the 
requirements which the Local Government 
Board considered proper—certainly not those 
who were desirous of erecting dwellings in 
purely rural localities; but at times cireum- 
stances arose where the required open area at 
the rear of a dwelling could not be secured, 
although there was ample space at the side or 
sides. To lay down hard-and-fast rules to deal 
with every case that might arise was, however, 
almost impracticable, but it would be well if 
by-laws contained provisions under which 
exceptional cases could be dealt with. Some 
of the requirements in building by-laws as to 
closets, cesspools, and drainage generally, 
might, with advantage, be modified under 
certain circumstances where purely rural 
conditions prevailed. The clause giving power 
to close buildings considered unfit for human 
habitation appeared to him superfluous, seeing 
that there was power under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act to deal with buildings unfit 
for occupation, whether there were building 
by-laws or not. The requirements as_ to 
notices and deposit of plans of the intended 
building, as set forth in the 1901 model series, 
did not appear to him unreasonable—viz., that 
a plan and section of the intended building, 
drawn to aneighth scale, should indicate, ‘‘ so 
far as may be necessary to show compliance 
with the by-laws,” the position, form, and 
dimensions of the building, as well as the 
sanitary arrangements ; but to be called upon 
to show to a scale of 44 ft. to the inch the 
buildings and appurtenances on_ properties 
immediately adjoining the building site was 
unreasonable, as such a requirement could not 
really be enforced, for the owner of the adjoin- 
ing plot could object to anyone making a 
survey of his holding. 





Mr. Arthur Vernon (Past-President), in 
proposing a vote of thanks, said the question 
was whether the by-laws were in such a state 
that something must be done to put them on a 
satisfactory footing, both for the sake of the 
authorities and those who build under them. 
He represented both sides of the question, for 
he was not only an architect and surveyor, but 
for thirty-five years he had belonged to a 
corporation in the country which now repre- 
sented 17,000 or 18,000 inhabitants, and he 
could speak from experience of the troubles 
and conflicts authorities had in regard to these 
by-laws. All who had had experience of this 
kind must feel that the position at the present 
moment was not only unsatisfactory to all 
concerned, but it was positively injurious 
to the public interests. The mistake arose 
from the initial management of the subject: 
it was attempted to plant the building laws 
of London in the country—laws applicable to 
towns but not to the country. The consequence 
was that there was great inequality, and the 
by-laws as now applied under the 1875 Act and 
other Acts did not cover the whole of England 
by a very long way, and the by-laws that 
existed were charming in their variety and 
bewildering in their inconsistency. He hoped 
the matter would be speedily and thoroughly 
put into a satisfactory state. It was not 
satisfactory to apply stringent by-laws to 
batches of districts, so that one place might be 
favoured and another not—one might have one 
set and another place a different set. It re- 
stricted building, produced confusion, and 
involved troubled between landlord and 
authority. But the by-laws, as a whole, had 
been of great benefit to the country at large ; 
they required to be extended and _ altered. 
The present by-laws were often inconsistent, 
partial, and execrable in their application in the 
country, and some power was required in order 
to check local authorities ; the standard should 
be kept up, but more latitude should be 
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allowed. What he looked forward to was io 
see the Local Government Board, in conjunction 
with bodies like those mentioned by Mr, 
Stenning, arrange to apply to the whole of 
England by-laws applicable to all parts. He 
did not mean one set of by-laws, for that was 
impossible, but cities exceeding, say, 50,000 
inhabitants should have one set; urban 
districts exceeding a population of 10,000 
should have another set; and small rural 
villages a third set. They all sympathised 
with Sir W. Grantham’s bold and manly 
defence of his own position, without however 
saying that they would sympathise with plans 
that were hardly intelligible or descriptions that 
were not professional any more than Sir William 
would admire wills or depositions drawn by 
amateurs. 

Mr. H. H. Smith seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to, and he moved the adjournment of 
the debate. Mr. Sabin seconded, and it was 
decided to continue the discussion at the next 
fortnightly meeting. 

eerie prremeorne 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Mr. William M. Page, having resigned the joint 
honorary secretaryship of the Association, 
it is desired that all communications be now 
addressed to Mr. Colin B. Cownie, 31, Mayfield- 
gardens, Edinburgh. 

SHEFFIELD SocrETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SurvEyors.—The ordinary monthly meeting 
of this Society was held on the 12th inst. in 
the Lecture Hall of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, Leopeld-street, Mr. T. Winder 
presiding, when Mr. Horace Wilson delivered 
a lecture on the “ Law of Easements.” He 
defined an easement as a privilege, in the owner 
of one piece of land or set of premises, to use 
or enjoy some right in another person’s land, 
which, while not depriving such other of his 
Se curtailed his rights as owner— 
or example, a right of way across a man’s 
land to one’s own land. An easement must 
reside in the owner or occupier as such, and 
must be available against another’s land or 
premises ; it could not exist separately from 
an interest in land, or be severed from it by 
conveyance or will. It was a right without 
profit, and that feature distinguished it from 
the rights called profits a prendre, 1.e., rights 
of taking something from another’s land, as 
wood for fuel, or stone for repair of walls 
and roads. It was different also from ights 
in gross, 7.e., rights given to persons indepen- 
dently of the ownership of land, such as a public 
right of way. An easement imposed on the 
owner of the land subject to it only a duty to 
suffer something, or refrain from doing some- 
thing, for the benefit of his neighbour ; for 
example, the grantor of a right of way was only 
bound to allow the use of the way, not to keep 
it in repair ; and similarly in the case of ancient 
lights, he was only obliged to refrain from 
obstructing the light. The most important 
easements were those in respect of the right to 
support of land by adjacent and subjacent soil, 
the right to the use of drains and party walls, 
and the right to light and air. No man could, 
as a general rule, excavate in his own land, 
or work minerals, in such a way as to cause his 
neighbour’s land to fall in; but the obligation 
to support as against adjoining land bound only 
so much of it as was necessary to support the 
land in its natural state. Nor did the right 
to support from subjacent soi] prevent the 
adjoining owner from draining his Jand as he 
pleased. Neither of these rights was a right 
to have the whole or any part of the adjacent 
or subjacent soil left in its natural state, but 
simply a right not to have one’s land injured 
by anything done, however carefully, in the 
adjacent or the underlying soil. And _ this 
right, in its turn, might be subject to an ease- 
ment in the adjoining owner to work in his 
land so as to cause a subsidence. With regard 
to the right to support of buildings the main 
principle was that when anything had been 
done to inc:ease the lateral pressure, as by 
erecting buildings, no man had a right to such 
increased support except for “ ancient” build- 
ings, i.e., buildings at least twenty years old. 
for which the support had not been acquired 
by fraud, stealth, or the mere revovable per- 
mission of the servient owner. A grant of land. 
however, for the express purpose of building 
upon it created a legal easement to such an 
extent as might be necessary for enabling the 
grantee to build the premises and enjoy them 
in safety when properly built, but the owner ot 
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the house was not entitled to do anything to 
increase the burden on the other owner, and 
must keep his house in repair. Again, the right 
to support of buildings by buildings might 
be acquired by prescription, provided that the 
adjoining owner must have been aware from 
the very nature of the building that gs to 
it was necessary. An action would for 
damage caused to a neighbour’s building by 
negligence in law, but not always for negligence 
in fact; in other words, if there existed an 
easement of support, and the adjoining owner 
invaded that right, he would be liable in damages 
however carefully he might have done the act 
complained of, but if not he would not be 
liable if he took proper care in the execution 
of the work. The Jecturer next dealt with the 
topic of party walls, pointing out the varying 
meanings of the term, and the uncertainty of 
the principles applicable, and stating that, 
outside the metropolitan area, the subject was 
regulated to some extent by the local by-laws. 
The right to the use of drains now depended 
on the Public Health Act, which entitled every 
person within the district of a local authority 
to empty his drains into their sewers, upon 
complying with their requirements, and provided 
a means of compelling local sanitary authorities 
to make a proper system of sewerage for their 
respective districts. The local authority was, 
under the Act, the sole judge of what was 
necessary for the proper construction and repair 
of all drains within its district. The Act gave 
very wide powers as to sewers, and the operations 
of local authorities in these matters too often 
had the evil results of causing persons whose 
lands were injuriously affected, either to make 
unreasonable claims for compensation, or 
of driving them into the expense, delay, and 
annoyance of arbitration under the Act. The 
lecturer briefly explained the system and pro- 
cedure laid down by the Act in connexion with 
these matters, and then passed on to the ease- 
ment of light. As to this, he traced the altera- 
tion of the law under the influence of modern 
town life, and pointed out the tendency of the 
courts to restrict the easements to such an 
amount of light as was actually necessary for 
the user of the particular premises, rather than 
to confer a right to the continued enjoyment of 
all the light that had formerly had access to 
the building. The ‘‘ 45 degrees rule”? was at 
first very much favoured, but it seemed to 
have fallen upon evil times latterly, and had 
recently been declared in the Court of Appeal 
and the House of Lords, to be worth very little 
as a guiding principle. Some of the leading 
decisions with regard to easements were ad verted 
to and explained. On the motion of Mr. T. 
Winder, seconded by Mr. E. M. Gibbs, supported 
by Messrs. E. Bramley, W. J. Hale, H. L. 
Paterson, and W. C. Fenton, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Wilson for his 
lecture. 

Lereps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrety.—The annual dinner of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society was held on 
the 12th inst. at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. 
Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer, President, occupied 
the chair, and amongst others present were the 
Lord Mayor (Mr. R. Armitage), Mr. Rowland 
Barran, M.P., Dr. Bodington, Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire (Vice-President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects), Col. Edmund Wilson 
(President of the Thoresby Society), Mr. J. W. 
Beaumont (President of the Manchester Society 
of Architects), Mr. Herbert Davis (President of 
the York Architectural Society), Mr. Butler 
Wilson, Mr. George Corson, Mr. W. J. Locke 
{secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects), and Mr. George Ward (President 
of the Leeds Institute of Science and Art’, 
and Mr. R. P. Oglesby (hon. secretary). After 
the toast of the King had been duly honoured, 
Dr. Bodington gave the toast of “The Royal 
Institute of British Architects.’ He had 
tread recently, he sa‘d, that “architecture 
was an art esteemed and encouraged in all 
enlightened nations as tending to promote the 
domestic convenience of citizens and the 
Improvement and embellishment of towns and 
tities.” He wondered, if the embellishment 
of towns and cities were taken as a sign of 
the enlightenment of a nation, how far an 
Impartial critic would say that we were an 
enlightened nation. He supposed that in the 
whole history of the human race there had never 
been a time in which wealth had accumulated at 
the same rate as it had in England during the 
XIXth century. But had the embellishment of 
Our towns and cities kept pace with the rapidity 
of the growth of our wealth and the rapidity 
with which our population had aggregated 





into great and growing centres? He doubted 
whether an answer in the affirmative would 
be just. He could not help contrasting present- 
day conditions with the conditions which 
existed in ancient Greece—a poor country 
whose monuments, as they abounded in their 
present state of decay, were an example to 
later ages. Why was such a large proportion 
of the national wealth of Greece lavished on 
its public buildings, splendid temples, and town 
halls ? The answer was, he thought, to be 
found truthfully recorded in the words of 
Professor Butcher: ‘‘ To the Greek the city 
was the embodiment of the people’s nobler 
aspirations’ ; and again: ‘‘To the Greek sim- 
plicity of the home and splendour in the city 
—that was the principle.’ Was not the 
principle at the present time: Splendour in 
the home and meanness in the city ? Yet he 
would not be entirely a pessimist. The great 
democratic bodies which now governed our 
cities and county areas were becoming sensible 
to the dignity of their own position, and, at the 
same time, there were manifest signs that that 
dignity was being expressed in the buildings 
which it became their duty to erect or improve. 
Speaking locally, he would like to see the Cor- 
poration in possession of more control as to the 
height of buildings, and as to those advertise- 
ments which often disfigured them.—Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire, in replying to the toast, said that 
the wisest thing the Institute had ever done 
was to open its arms to members of the pro- 
fession in the provinces. The Institute had 
done many things deserving of gratitude ; 
it had made certain suggestions for the guidance 
of competitions ; indeed, everything it had done 
had been for the good of the profession and in 
the interests of the public. The question of 
registration was now being seriously discussed 
by a committee of the Institute. It was a matter 
of vital importance not only to the profession 
but to the Institute itself. A committee had 
been appointed to inquire into the subject, 
and upon their report, which would shortly be 
issued, steps would doubtless be taken to pro- 
mote a Bill in Parliament for the registration 
of architects.—Mr. W. J. Locke proposed 
“The Allied Societies,’ and alluded to the 
International Congress of Architects which 
would take place in London in July of next year. 
He hoped that the allied societies would attend 
in good numbers.—Mr. J. W. Beaumont, of 
Manchester, replying to the toast, remarked 
that in numbers bis Society was the largest of all 
the allied societies. He mentioned the educa- 
tion of students as an object which ought to be 
encouraged by allied societies, adding that last 
year the Royal Institute made a grant of 25/. 
to the Manchester Society for educational 
purposes. He approved the principle of 
registration, and said that whilst it would not 
prevent an unregistered man, say an auctioneer 
or estate agent, from making plans, it would give 
the registered person a valuable status. It had 
been said that registration would shackle art, 
but he could not understand that argument. 
He failed to see how education could possibly 
destroy the artistic qualities in a man.—Mr. 
Butler Wilson, of Leeds, submitted the toast 
of “‘ The Houses of Parliament.’”>—Mr. Rowland 
Barran, M.P., replied to the toast. “If,” he 
said, ‘‘ we are to reach the ideal in architecture, 
which has been foreshadowed to-night, it 
must be by putting greater power into the hands 
of the architects who are allied to the great 
societies, and it must be to some extent by a 
process of exclusion of those who have not 
fitted themselves as members of the great 
profession.” Bad buildings were an expense 
to the nation, and were an unnecessary waste 
of the nation’s resources. One might, indeed, 
go further, and say there were many defects 
in bad buildings which recoiled upon us in our 
great cities, and entailed serious expense 
to the community by the clearances which had 
often to be effected. It was not sufficient that 
buildings should, be regulated by by-laws ; 
the initiative should come from those who 
had the actual work to do. Speaking on the 
subject of by-laws, he was convinced that it 
would be a great advantage if those who had 
the supervision of architects’ plans under 
local governing bodies were more thoroughly 
qualified for the work. Would it not, he 
asked, be a great advantage if those gentlemen 
qualified themselves by examination.—The Lord 
Mayor proposed “The Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society,” and commented upon 
the fact that the blackened atmosphere in our 
large towns largely spoiled the effect of good 
architecture. He pleaded for some relief in 
the monotonous array of red bricks which 





constituted most of our buildings. In America 
the variety of colour was remarkable. “I 
think,” he added, “there is great scope in 
this country for kiln owners who can manu- 
facture their bricks from different colours of 
clay.”—The President, in responding to the 
toast, said that the Society was formed in 
1876 by a number of young men to promote 
professional and educational facilities, with 
the title of the “ Leeds Architectural Associa- 
tion,” Mr. George Corson being the first President 
and Messrs. Hall and Thorp secretaries. In 1881 
the title was changed to the “ Leeds Architec- 
tural Society,” and again in 1883 to 
the ‘Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.” In 1885 the Society further con 
solidated its position by obtaining incorpora- 
tion under the Companies Act of 1867, and in 
1891 was allied with the R.I.B.A. and seven- 
teen other societies. In 1893 the country 
was divided into districts allotted to the 
various societies. The work of the Society 
was mainly professional and _ educational. 
Under the first they secured mutual professional 
action and alliance with the R.I.B.A. and other 
societies. Under the second they secured classes 
for both design and construction, and provided 
prizes for them, and in 1892 a silver medal 
was struck for annual presentation to deserving 
students. In 1902 they established a school 
of Architecture, which was so arranged as to 
derive the fullest advantages trom the facilities 
offered by the Leeds Institute of Science and Art, 
and on both the technical and art sides. The 
R.I.B.A. examinations for associateship were 
held twice yearly under the control of the 
Society. Each session there were seven lectures 
given by experts at the rooms of the Society. 
A library had been formed for the use of students, 
and quite recently the library, which’ had been 
housed in the Public Free Reference Library, 
had been augmented through the beneficence 
of a deceased member. It now numbered 500 
volumes. In 1876, when the Society was 
formed, there were 80 members, and an annual 
expenditure of 40/. In 1905 the membership 
was 170 and the annual expenditure 200/. 
There was a large amount of work yet before 
the Society in aiding the Bill for Registration 
of Architects, at present being dealt with by 
the R.I.B.A., and also in founding a Chair 
of Architecture at the Leeds University. 
It seemed to him that what had been done at 
Manchester ought not to be impossible at 
Leeds. He appealed to the wealthy manu- 
facturers and landed proprietors in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds to assist in this noble work, 
so that architecturally the Leeds University 
might be raised to the level of that at Man- 
chester.—The toast of ‘The Guests” was 
given by Mr. H. S. Chorley, M.A., and was 
acknowledged by Mr. J. S. R. Phillips.—Mr. 
George Corson proposed ‘The President,” 
and the toast was received with musical honours. 

NorRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
On the 17th inst., at a meeting of the Northern 
Architectural Association at the Y.M.C.A, 
buildings, Blackett-street, Newcastle, Mr. 
R. P. S. Twizell, A.R.1.B.A., lecturer on 
architecture at the Armstrong College, New- 
castle, gave a lecture on “The Evolution 
of Domestic Architecture.” Mr. J. W. Taylor, 
President of the Association, presided. The 
lecturer said the earliest forms of houses in 
Great Britain were of round or oval shape, 
built of wood and basket work, and made wind 
and watertight by a plastering of mud and clay, 
the top of the hut being thatched with reeds or 
some such material. At a later date houses 
were built of stone in imitation of these round 
huts. Improvements were gradually made, 
although wood still remained the principal 
building material, and continued to be so during 
the Middle Ages, except in the case of some 
few houses and the dwellings of large landowners 
and border lords. At the time of the Norman 
Conquest the manor house of either a Saxon 
or a Norman consisted of an entrance porch 
with a hall on one side and a bower or women’s 
room on the other. The hall became the chief 
feature of every house during the Middle Ages. 
It- was in reality the house, and hence country 
houses are still called halls. At the inner 
end of the hall was the “ dais,’”’ a platform one 
step high across the hall, on which was placed 
the high table, and behind it was usually the 
entrance to the private apartments. The 
fire was frequently in the centre of the hall 
on a hearth of brick and stone, the logs being 
raised on andirons. Louvres were made in the 
roof to let the smoke out. This custom con- 
tinued in many college halls in Oxford and 
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Cambridge till about 1820. In the hall was 
transacted the whole life of the household. 
After the hall the most important apartment 
was the solar, usually a large apartment, placed 
at the principal or dais end of the hall, but at a 
higher level. It was the chamber or private 
family apartment, and more particularly a 
ladies’ room, and was also used as a private 
dining-room. 


—— ~~ 


THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


Tue Public Health Committee of Camber- 
well reported, on Saturday, that the Lewis- 
ham Borough Council hag had under con- 
sideration the question of the ventilation of 
the sewers in its district, in consequence of 
the complaints received from residents as to 
smells emanating from surface road venti- 
lators. It is of opinion that if the surface 
road ventilators were to be placed much 
closer together than at present, steps taken 
with a view to the repeal of the London 
County Council drainage by-laws, made 
under section 202 of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855 (which by-laws require the 
provision of a suitable and efficient inter- 
cepting trap in every main or other drain of 
a new building) ; ee | each house compelled to 
have a ventilation pipe from the highest point 
of the drain, each one of these pipes would 
act as a ventilator to the sewer, and surface 
gratings in the road would, in most cases, act 
as fresh-air inlets. The matter was referred 
by the Camberwell Committee to the 
Borough Engineer (Mr. W. Oxtoby), and the 
Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Stevens) for a 
report, and the following had been received :— 


_There can be no question, but that the ventila- 
tion of sewers is a serious difficulty at the present 
time. That they are bound to be ventilated seems 
to be agreed, in spite of the experience of Bristol 
and several other places, for the sake of the 
health of those who are obliged to work in them. 
The only means of ventilation, now that house 
drains can no longer act as such, are either 
columns discharging at a good level above the 
road, or open gratings at the road level in the 
centre of the road. We_ receive complaints in 
respect of both of these; in fact, closing the one 
at the road level and erecting columns is usually 
followed by complaints of sewer gas blowing in at 
the upper windows of the adjoining houses. As 
Lewisham justly points out, the difficulty has 
been greatly increased by the gradual inter- 
ception of all house drains from the sewer, and 
with the concomitant abolition of the former means 
of ventilation which were formed by the direct 
rain-water and soil-pipes. The remedies proposed 
by the Lewisham Borough Council are that inter- 
ceptors should no longer be enforceable under the 
by-laws, and that sewer ventilators should be put 
nearer together. As the Council is not asked to 
express any opinion on this latter point, com- 
ment is unnecessary. But as regards the non- 
insistence on the provision of interceptors, we are 
both agreed that it is a wise step to take, not only 
on account of the better ventilation of the sewers, 
but also, as we have before often insisted, on 
other grounds. Indeed, we have previously advised 
that rain-water pipes going direct to the drain 
and not opening near a window should be left 
connected direct with the sewer, even in houses 
where no_ interceptor is provided, and the step 
proposed by Lewisham is only a little in advance 
of this. will, no doubt, be contended that the 
danger of allowing sewer gas to escape from 
ventilating pipes attached to houses will be ex- 
treme; but we do not think for one moment that 
the danger is equal to that of allowing the smells 
from the sewer at the road level, and especially from 
those owned by the London County Council. For 
instances, the Albany-road sewer, the Victoria- 
road sewer, and the one in Denmark Hill. These 
are good object lessons, so far as _evil-smelling 
sewer ventilators are concerned. By the by- 
laws of the County Council it is required that 
an untrapped opening to the drain should be 
placed as near the interceptor as possible. This 
is usually closed by a mica flap, more often out of 
order than in, and it not infrequently communicates 
with a drain, or rather a miniature sewer, which 
may take the sewage of ten or a dozen houses. 
Chat such a condition of things can and does give 
rise to nuisance we have experienced, and, in 
defiance of theoretical sanitation, have ordered 
that such inlets be closed. Such inlets, however, 
are prescribed by the by-laws, although we are 
convinced that the forbidden practice of allowing 
each house to act as a sewer ventilator in com- 
parison with the so-called air inlets will cause 
less nuisance, It is not necessary to enter into 
the desirability of interceptors, for, when there 
has been any possible means of getting out of the 
by-law, we are not ashamed to say we have aided 
and abetted any plan by which the rule for their 
enforcement can be evaded. 


— 
= 


The Committee, having fully gone into the 
subject, had decided (subject to the usual 
sanction) that the Lewisham Borough Council 
be informed that the Camberwell authority 
favour the views expressed by Lewisham, and 
would be prepared to co-operate in approach- 
ing the London County Council with the 
object of obtaining the repeal of the by-law 
made under section 202 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, which requires the 
provision of a suitable and efficient inter- 
cepting trap in every main or other drain of 
a new building. 








Bethnal Green Borough Council, at its last 
meeting, concurred with the views of the 
Lewisham Borough Council, and resolved to 
support the suggestion of that authority. 


————2->—-e— 


COMPETITIONS. 


CoTTaGcE Hospital FOR CRIEFF AND DISTRICT. 
—A meeting of the General Committee in 
connexion with the proposed cottage hospital 
for Crieff and district for non-infectious diseases 
was held in the Porteous Hall, Crieff, on the 
llth inst. The Chairman stated that they 
had met to consider as to the adoption of a 

lan for the hospital. Fourteen designs had 
foie received, and these had been reduced to a 
leet of four. After considerable discussion as 
to the adoption of the four plans, a vote was 
taken on these, the final vote resulting in a 
recommendation that No. 2 be adopted, subject 
to such modifications and alterations as the 
Committee deemed necessary. The plan 
adopted is that by Mr. Maidment, architect, 
Edinburgh. 


— 
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The Student's Column. 


TYPICAL STRUCTURES IN CONCRETE- 
STEEL.—III. 


A SIXTEEN-STORY OFFICE BUILDING. 


LTHOUGH the construction of ex- 
. ceedingly tall buildings is not likely 
fy. 4} 








to become general in this country, 
the example forming the subject 
of the present article is of direct interest, as it 
serves to demonstrate the suitability of concrete- 
steel for structures of a type in which the two 
essential factors are minimum weight and 
maximum strength. 

Until quite recently it has been the practice 
in the United States to consider that these 
characteristics could best be obtained by the 
use of a steel frame veneered with terra-cotta, 
brick, or stone. Reinforced concrete now offers 
an alternative, and, in our opinion, a preferable, 
method of construction. If tall structures can 
be built successfully in reinforced concrete, it 
follows that the use of this material is certain 
to give satisfactory results when applied to 
buildings of the heights prevalent in Great 
Britain. 

The structure here considered is known as the 
Ingalls Building, and occupies a site covering an 
area of 100 ft. by 50 ft. 6in. at the corner of Vine- 
street and Fourth-street, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
(see Fig. 13). It is built entirely of reinforced 
concrete, and, although the architectural design 
is not remarkable for novelty, the structure 
is worthy of note as the first example of a tall 
office building in the material mentioned. 

In ordinary steel-cage construction, the 
skeleton is usually erected before the walls, 
floors, and other details are commenced, and 
work upon these parts is simultaneously under- 
taken at various heights from the ground level 
for the purpose of facilitating rapid completion, 
Hence, no comparison is possible between 
such methods of building and those practised 
in this country. In the case of the Ingalls 
Building, however, the whole of the operations 
were conducted in regular succession from 
basement to roof, the walls and floors of each 
story being finished in turn before the com- 
mencement of work above. For this reason 
the nature ot the operations and details of the 
contractors’ plant deserve careful examination. 

Before discussing the details of construction, 
we will deal with the general features of the 
building. As will be seen by Figs. 12 and 13, 
it comprises sixteen stories, apart from the 
basement and sub-basement, and is rectangular 
in plan. It stands upon a stratum of firm 
gravel and sand, and has extended footings 
for the walls and columns, these footings being 
situated a little below the level of the base- 
ment floors (see Fig. 12). 

The old party wall on the eastern side of the 
building—at the top of the plan—had a con- 
crete footing 2 ft. below the present basement 
floor level, but, as the new column bases were 
to be placed some 6 ft. lower, the wall was 
underpinned and a new footing constructed 
suitable for the load of 9 tons per linear foot. 

The wall at the northern end of the site— 
at the left hand of the plan—belonged entirely 
to the owners of the adjoining property, and 
above the present basement level was carried by 
columns built into the masonry at intervals 








of about 16 ft. This wall was supported o 
needle beams during the removal of the ol< 
and the building of the new footings, the 
latter being situated about 12 ft. lower than 
the original depth. Upon the new footings a 
21-in. limestone wall was built, surmounted 
by two 18-in. I-beams for distribution of the 
column loads. All other loads about the 
building are transmitted by columns to the 
foundations, which are described later. 

The columns generally are spaced so that the 
main girders have spans of 16 ft. and 33 it., 
the floor panels measuring 16 ft. by 33 ft. The 
height from floor to floor of the principal 
stories is shown in Fig. 12, and it may be added 
that each story between the second and fifteenth 
floors has the uniform height of 12 ft. 6 in. from 
floor to floor. 

The height of the building from pavement 
level to the cornice is 210 ft., a particularly 
noteworthy fact being that the employment of 
concrete-steel floors permitted a reduction of 
height equal to 1 ft. for each floor, as compared 
with the height that would have been necessary 
if floors with a framework of steel girders had 
been adopted. This means a total saving in 
the height of 16 ft., and, taking into account 
the reduced amount of material for walls and 
interior fittings, it represents a very considerable: 
economy. The cubic measurement saved is :— 
16 x 100 x 50°5 = 80,800 cubic ft., which even 
at the low rate of 6d. per cubic foot, is equal 
to more than 2,000/. 

Although the walls are built throughout of 
concrete-steel, they are faced externally with 
4}-in. marble slabs up to the third floor, and 
above that the facing is of glazed brick with 
terra-cotta mouldings. The marble work is 
attached to the concrete by means of horizontal 
grooves cut in the back surface of the blocks and 
engaging projecting ribs formed on the outer sur- 
face of the concrete, as shown in Fig. 14. Anchors 
formed of thin wrought-iron rods are also 
employed for holding the marble in position, 
the metal being embedded in the concrete. The 
bottom course of the brick facing is laid upon 
a ledge formed in the concrete, and the brick- 
work is secured by numerous anchors of the 
same kind embedded in the concrete. The 
terra-cotta used in conjunction with the brick 
facing is secured by means of grooved joints 
similar to those adopted for the marble facing. 

In the ground floor and first stories the 
exterior window and door frames are of cast iron, 
a material which the recent Baltimore fire showed 
to be undesirable for such work, owing to the 
permanent increase of volume which takes 
place in cast iron after exposure to high tem- 
peratures. In the higher stories of the building 
the window frames are of wrought iron, a ma- 
terial which is free from the peculiarity 
mentioned. 

For the purpose of permitting the utilisation 
of space beneath the street pavements, con- 
erete-steel retaining walls were built below 
the curbs in Fourth and Vine streets, as in- 
dicated in Fig. 13. Along Fourth-street, 
and as far as column No. 18 in Vine-street, 
the wall is 14 ft. high by 8 in. thick, and has a 
footing 2 ft. wide. The concrete is reinforced by 
}-in. vertical and }-in. continuous horizontal 
bars, as in Fig. 15, and at intervals by counter- 
forts of concrete, from the upper ends of which 
horizontal concrete-steel struts, forming girders 
for the pavement construction, are carried 
back to the main columns (see Figs. 12 and 15). 
At the corners of the building the retaining 
walls are bonded by anchor bolts attached 
to the vertical reinforcement and embedded 
in the concrete. Between column No. 18 in 
Vine-street and the north end of the building 
the retaining wall is 21 ft. high by 24 in. thick at 
the base, tapering to 8 in. thick at the top. 
The footing of this wall projects 26} in. on the 
outer side and 6 ft. 6 in. on the inner side. 
After the construction of the retaining walls 
they were supported temporarily by shores 
until the columns and girders had been built. 

As the street foot pavement practically 
forms part of the building, it was laid by the 
contractors. It consists of 16 ft. by 8 ft. 
concrete-steel slabs 42 in. thick, and is mono- 
lithic with the horizontal girders, or struts, 
between the retaining wall and the columns. 
Two intersecting series of }-in. diam. steel 
bars form the reinforcement of the paving, 
these bars overlapping 21 in. at all uprights and 
angles. The slabs were finished with a layer of 
mortar consisting of one part of Portland 
cement and one and a half parts of granite 
screenings, the upper surface being trowelled 
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Illistrations to Student’s Column, 
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into 4-ft. squares by 


smooth and divided 
V-shaped grooves filled with asphalt. Finally it 
was sprinkled with granite screenings before 


the mortar had set. Below the slabs, a 1-in. 
steel-lath ceiling, constructed in panels, is 
supported by wire hangers at the level of the 
lower surface of the girders. The hangers were 
embedded in the pavement slabs by being 
passed through holes in the bottom of the 
moulds. 

A clear idea of the column spacing will be 
obtained by inspection of the foundation plan 
(Fig. 13), wherein all the columns are numbered 
from 1 to 25. The main columns (Nos. 1 to 
23) measure 38 in. by 34 in. at the base, and 
are progressively reduced to 12 in. square at the 
top of the building, the footings of the different 
columns varying in dimensions according to the 
load to be carried. 

It will be noticed that nearly all the columns 
along the street frontages are provided with 
independent footings, and that the columns 
in the eastern party wall—at the top of Fig. 13— 
are supported on footings which also carry the 
corresponding interior columns. This arrange- 
ment was necessary owing to lack of room for 
the construction of separate foundations along 
the line of the party wall. 

The four drawings in Fig. 16 give the details 
of a typical footing for two columns, as on the 
eastern wall of the building. In the lower 
portion or base of this footing there are forty- 
nine ]-in. twisted steel bars placed transversely, 
and below the larger column base eight short 
$-in. bars placed longitudinally ; in the narrow 
upper portion the reinforcement consists of 
two }-in. and ten 1}-in. straight bars, nine ]}-in. 
twisted steel bars bent as shown in the side 
elevation, and a series of seven inverted U- 
shaped stirrups of }-in. bars. The arrange- 
ment of the reinforcing bars is shown more 
clearly in the enlarged section through A—A. 

In principle, this type of footing resembles 
the grillage system frequently employed for the 
support of columns in steel frame construction, 
and, in addition to being extremely simple and 
compact, it tends to consolidate the structure. 
The party wall between the outer columns was 
formed with them, and, owing to the ample 
support provided, it was not necessary to build 
this wal] more than 4 in. thick, except around 
the windows for the purpose of making suitable 
provision for fixing the window frames. 

Fig. 17 contains the plan and elevation of a 
typical footing for a single column, as on the 
western side of the building. The reinforcement 
is situated near the lower surface of the concrete, 
and consists of twenty-seven }-in. bars in one 
direction and twenty-six ?-in. bars in the 
other. 

In every case the foundations were built 
quite independently of the columns, for each 
of which a cast-iron base was_ provided 
having projecting bosses on the upper surface 
to receive the vertical reinforcement of the 
concrete-steel columns. All these bosses were 
faced to a true horizontal surface so as to 
provide a perfectly level bearing for the faced 
ends of the vertical reinforcement. 

The bases vary in dimensions, but, for the 
purpose of description, we will take a base such 
as was used for columns Nos. 9 to 13 and Nos. 
17 to 21. This, as illustrated in Fig. 18, 
consists of a base-plate measuring 4 ft. 6} in. 
square by 3 in. thick at the bottom, from which 
sixteen ribs—twelve 1}-in. thick and four j-in. 
thick—rise to the eight projecting bosses, 
four 4-in. diam. and four 3$-in. diam. at 
the upper part of the base, these ribs being 
strengthened by horizontal ribs about 14-in. 
square cast on the base-plate, one rib carried 
along the outer sides of the base and the other 
forming a square in an intermediate position. 
Four 2-in. holes are cast in the bottom plate 
to facilitate fixing. The spaces between the 
vertical ribs of the bases were purposely left 
open so that they might be filled up with 
concrete when the columns were moulded. 

Another base as used for columns Nos. 14 and 
15 is illustrated in Fig. 19. The general 
construction is very similar to that above 
described, but there are only fourteen outer 
vertical ribs and four bosses for the vertical 
reinforcement of the columns. 

Reference has already been made to the old 
foundations of the building and to the nature 
of the work involved in the formation of the 
new footings. We may now add that, after 


the site had been cleared, the walls of the 
adjoining premises were shored and in some 
masonry 


places underpinned with rubble 


wedged underneath the old walls’ and 
thoroughly grouted. The next step was to 
excavate for the foundations of the new walls 
and columns and to lay the footings upon a 
carefully-levelled surface. In setting out the 
positions of the various columns, the centres 
were indicated at ground floor level by marks 
on a line near the building line. These marks 
were laid off by the aid of a transit instrument, 
and corresponding marks were placed on a line 
near the top of the adjoining buildings, so that 
the points could be again laid off in case of 
interference with the first series of marks. The 
,footings, as described, were then moulded, 
and after the column and wall forms had been 
erected the excavations were filled behind 
and rammed to a depth of 5 ft. above the 
foundation level. 

Everything was then ready for the com- 
mencement of the superstructure, the details 
of which will be dealt with in our next article. 

—_———_o—<—e—_____ 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

THE receiving days for works for this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition are as follows :— 

For water-colours, miniatures, black and 
white drawings, engravings, etchings, archi- 
tectural drawings, and all other works under 
glass, Friday, March 24. 

For oil paintings, Saturday and Monday, 
March 25 and 27. 

For sculpture, T’uesday, March 28. 

The hours for reception are from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m. All works must be delivered at the 
Burlington Gardens entrance; none will be 
received at the Piccadilly entrance, 


oe 


Fifty Wears go. 


A Prize ror ArcuiTEcts.—I was once proud 
of my descent from ‘‘ the proud Salopians,”’ 
who formerly preferred their ancient abbacy 
to a new bishopric. Plentiful evidence still 
remains of their love of architecture: that 
evidence however, methinks, is in stone, and 
not in humanity, if the Bridgenorth authorities 
represent the latter. In your advertisements 
of last week, the directors of the Bridgenorth 
Public Buildings, &c., appear desirous. of 
receiving designs, &c., for public buildings, &c., 
&c. They offer 201. and 101. as baits ; the first, 
however, to be disgorged if the (I was going to 
say) architect shall be hooked in for the erection. 
You would not credit such liberality if it were 
not rendered somewhat less profuse by the con- 
clusion, that the particulars may be had for 5s. 
which, if there should be forty competitors, 
would eliminate the second premium. Your 
readers may be obtuse enough to imagine that 
because both the baits are to be furnished by the 
gudgeons themselves, therefore the small fry 
will not bite. Let us, however, watch these 
expert anglers.—F, R. I. B. A.—The Builder, 
January 20, 1855. 


—_——_->-e—__—_ 
Sllustrations. 


CHURCH OF THE SACRE CUR, PARIS. 


HIS, it will be at once seen, is not the 
title on the plates, which isa mistake 
arising out of a misunderstanding 
with our Paris correspondent. We 

had commissioned him to get photographs 

taken for us of the Armenian church, as the 
only photographs obtainable were far too 
small; and those arriving shortly after were 
assumed to ke what we had asked for, the 
editor having only seen the Armenian church 
when half finished and surrounded by scaffold- 
ing; and both buildings are in the modern 

French-Byzantine style. The mistake was 

not discovered till after the plates were printed. 
However, the name does no harm to the 

illustrations, which are photographs showing 
the present external aspect of the church on 
Montmartre. This is the first view we have 
been able to give of the finished cupolas from 
the actual work. A good deal yet remains to 
be done, especially internally, but the church 
seems at last to be approaching exterior 
completion. 


BROMLEY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

WE give this week the perspective view and 
plans of the design by Mr. H. V. Ashley and 
Mr. Winton Newman, which obtained the second 























premium in the competition for the new muni. 
cipal buildings for Bromley. 

The following extracts from the architects’ 
draft Report serve to explain their intention 
in the design :— 

“ The keynote to the planning of the municipal build. 
ings is the council chamber, which has been placed in the 
centre of the main facade, and on the first floor; it jg 
a lofty apartment with an octagonal roof with cireular 
windows cutting in on each side of the octagon; the 
windows being kept high up to prevent annoyance 
from the sound of traffic, etc. The council chamber js 
approached from the entrance-hall by a double staircase 
on the landing of which a lobby for hats and coats 
has been provided. 

The plans clearly show the disposition of the various 
departments, with their special entrances as required by 
the conditions. The town clerk’s department on the 
first floor to the north, with the council’s suite to the 
south; on the ground floor, to the left of the main 
entrance, are the sanitary and accountant’s departments : 
to the right the borough engineer and education depart: 
ments. 

Materials and Construction.—The floors throughout 
would be of fire-resisting materials, the walls of brick, 
with Portland stone dressings, and as shown on the 
elevation to Tweedy-road. Timber-framed roofs, 
covered with boarding and green roofing slates, and 
the dome covered with copper sheeting; the flat over 
front part of county building and education department 
would be finished with asphalte on a concrete base, 
which would form the floor of the future extension, 
The flooring of entrance-hall would be of marble slabs, 
the corridors of terrazzo paving, with borders; the 
flooring of the offices generally of pitch-pine blocks ; of 
council chamber and committee-room suite, of oak 
boarding, in narrow widths. The main staircase would 
be constructed of stone with stone balustrade, etc. The 
joinery throughout of Columbian pine, finished with a 
mat varnish, exception being taken to the council 
chamber and suite, which would be of oak. The shaped 
ceilings of council chamber and committee-rooms would 
be finished in modelled plaster. 

Warming and Ventilation.—The municipal and 
county offices have been provided with open fireplaces 
for heating the offices, and for ventilation it is proposed 
to carry up a separate ventilation flue, in the chimney 
stacks, from each of the offices. In consultation with a 
heating engineer, two small heating chambers have 
been provided, the one for the council chamber, muni- 
cipal corridors, and additional heating in some of the 
larger rooms ; the other for the police-court and county 
buildings generally. Double radiators are suggested, 
with fresh air brought in from behind, and taken through 
them. To prevent down draughts in the council chamber 
it is proposed to run a hot-water pipe round the base 
of the octagonal dome. With reference to the ventila- 
tion of the council chamber and court, it is proposed 
to have a fan, electrically driven, in each of these rooms.” 


—_____e-~<+_e—_ 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. GotpswortH.—The death has just 
occurred of Mr. W. Goldsworth, surveyor, of 
Yew Tree House, Prescot, at the age of 81. 
Mr. Goldsworth came originally from Perth. 
He served his articles with the firm of Mr. 
John M’Connell, County Surveyor of Edin- 
burgh, and with Mr. M’Adam, the origisator 
of macadam roads. In 1857 Mr. Goldsworth 
was appointed the resident surveyor to the 
Liverpool, Prescot, Ashton, and Warrington 
Turnpike Trust, and afterwards became Sur- 
veyor to the Prescot Highway Board, a posi- 
tion he held from 1863 until the Board was dis- 
solved by the Local Government Act of 1894, 
after which he was appointed surveyor by 
the Whiston Rural Council, and he was con- 
sulting surveyor to that authority until his 
death. He had also held many other im- 
portant appointments. He was Surveyor to 
the Ashton-in-Makerfield Highway Board 
from 1865 to 1872, Surveyor to the Prescot 
Local Board from 1868 to 1896, Surveyor to 
the Billinge Local Board from 1874 to 1896, 
in addition to carrying out a large amount 
of private work.—Liverpool Courier. 

Mr. G. H. Srancer.—Mr. George Hurst 
Stanger, civil engineer, architect, and_ sur- 
veyor, died on Sunday last at his residence, 
Merridale-grove, Wolverhampton, at the age 
of 57 years. Mr. Stanger was a native of 
Nottingham, but had practised in Wolver- 
hampton for over twenty years. During that 
time he was professionally connected with 
many public works and schemes. He was 
the architect for the Union Cottage Homes at 
Wednesford, an extension of the Burntwood 
Asylum, and works for the Electrical Con- 
struction Company, at Bushbury. The 
deceased gentleman was a member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 


+ 


University Coitecr, Lonpon.—At the 
Session of Council this week the plans for 
the new medical school and nurses’ home, 
which the Council are enabled to build by 
the donation of Sir Donald Currie, were 
finally approved. The architect is Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse. The report of Sir Aston Webb, 
the arbitrator in the limited competition that 
has been held for the plans of the new_build- 
ings of University College School at Hamp- 
stead, was read, and, in accordance with the 
arbitrator’s recommendation, the Council 
selected the plans of Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
and appointed him architect for the buildings. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

MEMORIALS OF EpwArD BuRNE-JONES. By 
Gg. B-J. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mepi@#vaL ArT: FROM THE PEACE OF THE 
(uuRCH TO THE EVE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By W. R. Lethaby. (Duckworth & Co.) 

“PopuLaAaR Hanpsook oN Hovss-PatntrNe. 
By Herbert Arnold. (John Heywood, Man- 
chester.) 

OLtp CoTTAGES AND Farm HOovusEs IN THE 
CotswoLtD District. By E. Guy Dawber. 
(B. T. Batsford. 21s.) 

THE PRINCIPLES oF PLANNING. By Percy 
L. Marks. Second Edition. (B. T. Batsford. 
8s. 6d.) 

A History OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE Com- 
pARATIVE METHOD. By the late Protessor 
Fletcher and Banister F. Fletcher. Fifth 
Edition. (B. T. Batsford. 21s.) 

THE PLENUM OR PRoPULSION SYSTEM OF 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. By Harold 
Griffiths. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 4s. 6d.) 


—___—-¢--e——— 
Correspondence. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Srr,—In this age of hustling it is decidedly 
advantageous to take a retrospect whenever 
possible, look up what ideals we set before us, 
and consider how far they were realisable, 
and note how far attained. 

Therefore I was pleased to see the extract 
given in your issue of the 14th inst. from E. L. 
Tarbuck’s communication of fifty years ago. 
It sets us thinking, have we succeeded in 
getting the ‘“‘ indigenous style’ we are therein 
told to seek ? How far do our buildings “ rise 
at once out of the peculiar circumstances 
of modern days ?” and how far do they appear 
“the works of Britons of the XIXth century” ? 
Do we really desire a “destroyer of the old 
scholasticism and an originator of a new 
method ?”? Is it possible to originate a new 
method, or is it, as Sir Aston Webb suggests, a 
“will-o’-the-wisp”’ ? Personally, I disagree 
with the author’s view that the fault is that of 
the public, as regards what he calls “the 
disgrace of copyism.” 

Apathy and want of taste we may admit, 
but the public has generally taken resignedly 
whatever style the architect had adopted or 
that happened to be in vogue at the time 
of his engagement. 

We may see this in walking along some of the 
“new” thoroughfares laid out by the M.B.W. 
or the L.C.C. We have rung the changes from 
modern Italian and Gothic to Queen Anne, 
Flemish Renaissance, simple Georgian, free 
classic, ete., in civil and civic buildings. In 
churches we have two types, some designers 
adhering to precedent, others using a late and 
more or less debased travesty of Gothic with 
scrolls and balusters for tracery and mullions. 
In rural buildings, a picturesque effect has been 
achieved by a heterogeneous admixture, as 
if of several epochs in their component parts. 

But in what rare instances in civil, ecclesiasti- 
cal, or domestic modern architecture does the 
element of repose come in. Even in the popular 
restaurant and public-house fittings, a fussy 
fidgetiness of detail and ornament leaves no 
restful point for the eye. Copyism, which our 
author complained of fifty years ago, is not 
responsible for this state of architecture to-day. 
It was imitation of ancient examples which 
he had in mind. They were free from mere- 
tricious ornament; now it is copyism of an 
individual designer or a school, who or which 
has originated (?) a reversion to some specially 
ornate, or it may be specially bare and ugly 
style of building, multiplying its features wltra 
licitum, and creating a vogue because they had 
a large and influential clientéle. Supposing that 
we really feel with our author that “a destroyer 
of the old scholasticism or an originator of a new 
method (style ?)”’ was the greatest need for 
architecture, can we truly say that he has been 
among us without our knowing it, and worked 
out by our instrumentality a style which we 
can say and which posterity can recognise is 
‘the work of Britons of the XIXth century, 
and not likely to be mistaken as the composition 
of Egyptians, Turks, Middle Age architects, 
or Moors in the last stage of their dotage ” ? 
In a matter like this one is forced to generalise. 
t is, however, only fair to admit that some of 
these leaders, who are obtaining a following 
from among our young architects, have infused a 
4 certain amount of individuality into their 
own work based upon bygone styles, and where 








restraint has been exercised one is bound to 
admit their attractiveness. Restlessness and 
striving after a pseudo quaintness is too often 
evident. Professor Aitchison truly says :— 

** My opinion is that any tendency this age 
may have to structural beauty inclines towards 
elegant simplicity and an almost total absence 
of ornament.” 

Twenty years ago, when these phases were 
possessed of the charm of novelty, and were, 
as to detail, held in greater check, we had a 
very complimentary appreciation in M. Paul 
Sedille’s work, JL’ Architecture Moderne en 
Angleterre. Your own work, Modern Archi- 
tecture, carries helpful criticism to a later date, 
but goes beyond these shores ; and I think it 
is equally beneficial to learn how our work 
strikes a foreigner. It would be interesting 
to know if one of like impartiality saw signs of 
decadence in our work since M. Sedille wrote 
his book, and if we have remedied in any degree 
the fault he found—viz., that our public build- 
ings did not express in their design the purpose 
of their creation. 

It is said that there is too much talking about 
art, and also that Britons are apt to decry and 
belittle their own performances and achieve- 
ments. It is anyhow a failing which leans to 
virtue’s side, and it ought to lead to progress 
if it exisis in regard to architecture. We are 
not bound, on the other hand, to be always 
proclaiming that we cannot ever come up to 
the men of old time, and that all they did was 
perfect. 

I humbly join issue with the author, and say 
that, leaving ‘“‘ fairness” out of the question, 
I believe we must “‘ look to the profession for a 
remedy of the evils stated,” granting that they 
are evils, and that it is possible to remedy them. 

It will be a useful feature, I venture to think, 
if you give us an occasional echo of the souna 
of some voice that is still. 


E. W. Hupsexr. 





ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS. 

Sir,—With reference to the subject of the 
ownership of drawings and documents, will not 
the matter be straightened out and settled 
once and for all if the Institute’s memorandum 
of architects’ charges merely specifies, with 
other matters already specified, that the 
charges stated therein do not cover the 
supply of drawings and documents to the 
employer? ‘ 

There are obvious objections to the archi- 
tect asking a dispensation of his employer on 
the issue, but there is no awkwardness in the 
architect sending his employer a copy of the 
memorandum (with what modifications he 
desires) as a basis upon which his charges 
will be made. 

A clause in the specification, as suggested 
by one of your correspondents, is useless as 
between the employer and the architect, be- 
cause the architect is not a party to the con- 
tract at all. H. BuLkeLtEy CRESWELL. 

*,.*We understand that the Institute are 
contemplating a revision of the wording of 
their scale of charges at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. There is no doubt that the wording 
of the first paragraph, as it now stands, is 
most unfortunate, and appears to outsiders 
to mean what it was never intended to 
mean.—ED. 





SPRING-GARDENS, CHARING CROSS, 
AND WHITEHALL. 

Smr,—As no doubt your interesting paper 
in the New Year’s issue will be cited as an 
authority, may I venture to indicate some 
slight inaccuracies in regard to White- 
hall Yard and Gardens. Lord Gage’s house, 
No. 4, Whitehall-yard, has not been 
demolished, as stated on pp. 10 and 1l. It 
was built about 1796-7 for Michael Angelo 
Taylor, later inhabited by Viscount Gage and 
Sir John Puleston, and has been the Bank- 
ruptcy Department of the Board of Trade 
since 1886. It is known as 1, Horse Guards- 
avenue. The range of buildings facing the 
new War Office comprise No. 1, Whitehall- 
yard (Lady Catherine Pelham’s, 1792-(?)1809) ; 
No. 2, entrance door not used, but approached 
from Whitehall-gardens, as No. 8; No. 3, 
originally (1773) Hon. Charles Sloane 
Cadogan’s, original entrance still used, but 
enumerated in 7, Whitehall-gardens. 

Whitehall-gardens, No. 6, was not the site 
of the Duke of Portland’s house, but the 
house of Gibbon’s friend, Lord Sheffield, 
from whom it passed to Sir John Thomas 
eal Bart., who rebuilt the house about 


No. 3 (once Lord Cardwell’s) was recently 
pulled down, and a new wing to No. 4 added. 
The site of the Duke of Portland’s house was 
sold to the Right Hon. (afterwards Sir Robert) 





Peel in 1824, who sold the materials of the 
old house and handed to the Crown the pro- 
ceeds, 750/., and erected thereon No. 4, now 
portion of the Crown Agents for the Colonies 


ce. 

No. 8, Whitehall-gardens is now merged in 
No. 7, but the original entrance exists. It 
was probably built for the Harris family in 
1722, as a cast lead cistern bearing that date 


is in the basement wit initials J : B 


A letter is extant, dated November 10, 1763, 
in which Mrs. Harris tells her son, the future 
Earl of Malmesbury, that ‘‘ Mrs. Grenville 
and her four children were here, but the 
weather was so dreadfully bad and dark that 
the whole beauty of the [Lord Mayor’s] Show 
on the river was lost, it was a great disappoint- 
ment to us for ’tis the only sight we have, 
in the whole year from these windows.” 
Pembroke House has not been enlarged on 
the south side, but its north-east front 
appears to have been modernised. Perhaps 
its north wing did not exist in Mrs. Harris’ 
day, hence she got her river view. 
Rosert J. LIsTEr. 

62, Melody-road, Wandsworth Common. 

*,.*By the courtesy of the Editor of the 
Builder, I am enabled to reply to Mr. Lister’s 
letter. When I went over the ground with 
the late Mr. Arthur Cates—and all will allow 
one could have no better guide—he showed 
me Lord Gage’s house; his own survey (which 
is at Mr. Lister’s service), and the Builder of 
December 5, 1885, corroborate my recollection 
of the houses since pulled down. The 
present No. 1, Horse Guards-avenue was, I 
gather, Sir John Puleston’s. The old views 
show the Dowager Duchess of Portland’s as 
next, south, to Pembroke (Harrington) House, 
and in the Privy Gardens—confer also Dr. 
Sheppard’s ‘Royal Palace of Whitehall,” 
1902, and his list of official and other 
authorities. Since No. 7, Whitehall-gardens 
embraces Malmesbury House, I did not speak 
of that house as being No. 8; and that postal 
number belonged, it seems, to the block stand- 
ing east and west between the gardens and 
what was Whitehall-yard. If Mr. Lister is 
assured that no addition has been made to 
Pembroke House I will not contest here his 
statement, though it does not agree with my 
own information; I would, however, direct 
his attention to Colin Campbell’s drawings and 
to the drawing which Crowle lent to J. T. 
Smith, who reproduced it in his ‘ West- 
minster.” The drawings combine to show 
that at one time a view (since obstructed) of 
the river could probably be obtained on its 


‘south side from Malmesbury House.—THE 


WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
—_——_o-—>-e___— 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CuurcH, RocHpALE.—The new church of the 
Good Shepherd, at Rochdale, is to be opened 
shortly. The length of the nave is 60 ft., and 
the width 48 ft. There is a temporary 
chancel 12 ft. long by 22 ft. wide, and the 
height of the nave and aisles is 37 ft. <A 
triple arcade separates the nave from the 
aisles, the clearstory above being 30 ft. from 
the floor. The floor is formed of wood 
blocks arranged in patterns. At the west end 
is a seven-light window, and this and 
the other windows of the church are 
filled with painted and bordered cathedral 
glass. The church will accommodate 450 wor- 
shipers. The design was prepared by Mr. 

H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford and 
London. 

CuurcH, Fir VALE, SHEFFIELD.—The newest 
ecclesiastical parish in Sheffield is that of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Fir Vale, and a new church has 
just been completed on a site off the Barnsley- 
road. In July, 1901, the foundation-stone was 
laid of the chancel and the transepts, which 
were consecrated just a year later, and last 
July the foundation-stone of the extended 
nave was laid. The first portion of the build- 
ing cost 5,6007., and the total cost is 9,0007. 
The architects were Messrs. J. D. Webster & 
J. Douglas Webster, of Sheffield. The church, 
which is built to accommodate 750 people, 
consists of a nave, 92 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
with north and south aisles, a north and south 
transept, and a chancel, 36 ft. by 29 ft. The 
nave has an arcade of five bays, and at the 
north-west angle provision is made for a 
tower and spire, reaching to a contemplated 
height of 150 ft. The flooring is terrazo, and 
the sittings will be chairs, instead of benches. 
There are vestries for choir and clergy, and 
an organ chamber has been provided, to re- 
ceive eventually an organ. The height of the 
nave to the square is 33 ft., and to the apex 
of the roof 50 ft. Bath stone comprises the 
interior stonework, and the material for the 
exterior is Crookes wall stone and Matlock 
ashlar. 

RESTORATION OF Hoty Trinity CuHouRCH, 
Yorx.—One of the most ancient churches in 
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York, Holy Trinity, Micklegate, which has 
recently been restored, was reopened on _ the 
11th inst. The work of restoration, which 
has cost over 5,000/., was planned by Mr C. 
Hodgson Fowler, of Durham. For years a 
brick wall at the west end has cut off a large 
part of the building, and within the area 
formerly used for Divine worship there has 
existed a slaughter-house and hay-loft. Old 
doors have been repaired, decayed ones re- 
placed, and new carvings introduced, in- 
cluding representations of the King, the Arch- 
bishop of York, and the Dean of York. In 
addition to the restoration there are two new 
windows, the chief being in the west end. 
The three lancets are filled with stained 
glass. The centre light contains representa- 
tions of St. Martin and St. Benedict; in the 
south lancet is St. Thomas of Canterbury ; 
and in the north St. James the Apostle.— 
Yorkshire Daily Observer. 

Tower, St. AnpDREw’s CHURCH, DENTON.— 
The Bishop of Lincoln conducted a dedica- 
tion service at St. Andrew’s Church, Denton, 
near Grantham, on the 12th inst., on the re- 
opening, after restoration, of the tower. The 
tower was built between 1350 and 1400. For 
several years its condition had caused much 
anxiety, and such precautions had to be 
taken for its safety as shoring up the tower 
portion and ceasing to ring the bells. The 
principal cause of anxiety was the apparent 
widening of several large cracks of old stand- 
ing, which penetrated through the thickness 
of the walls. Under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Wm. Weir, architect, the work of re- 
pairing and strengthening the tower was com- 
menced last May. A broad belt of solid 
brickwork has been built in the interior, the 
exterior has been repointed, the vane and 
pinnacles renewed, a lightning conductor 
placed in position, and the clock regilded. 
a cost of the renovation has been about 
9002. 

ScHoot, SaANDEND, N.B.—A new school was 
recently opened at Sandend. The building 
consists of two rooms, each capable of hold- 
ing about sixty pupils. The architects were 
Messrs. Sutherland & Jamieson, Elgin; and 
the contractors:—Mason, Mr. Gray;  car- 
penter, Mr. Macdonald; plasterer, Mr. Rae; 
slater, Mr. Strathdee; painter, Mr. Mac- 
donald; plumber, Mr. Grant, all of Portsoy. 

Sotpigrrs’ Homes, Borpon Camp, Hants.— 
At Bordon Camp, on the 13th inst., Lord 
Donoughmore opened a new Wesleyan 
Soldiers’ Home, which has been built there at 
a cost of about 2,500/. The architects were 
— Gordon & Gunton, Blomfield-street, 
uC. 

Counci, ScHoots, SuNDERLAND.—New pro- 
vided schools in Commercial-road, Sunderland, 
to be known as the Commercial-road Juniors’ 
and Infants’ Schools, were opened on _ the 
9th inst. The site cost 1,158/., the buildings 
8,460/., and the furniture 4507. Messrs. J. Potts 
& Son were the architects, and Mr. R. J. F. 
Carter clerk of works. 

Scuooits, Tipton.—The opening of new 
schools in Park-lane, Tipton, which have 
been ein at a total cost of near 14,000/., 
including the purchase of the site, took place 
on the 9th inst. The buildings are free classic 
in style. The elevations are faced with 
pressed bricks, relieved with terra-cotta dress- 
ings, and the roofs are covered with dark 
red tiles. The infants’ department, which is 
placed in the centre of the block, has a main 
room, 65 ft. long by 22 ft. wide, and three 
classrooms, one of which is designed and 
equipped for babies. The main room is 
divided into two by a movable, half-glass 
partition. In connexion with the infants’ 
department is a hall, 32 ft. by 16 ft., for 
the marching and drilling of the scholars. 
The boys’ and girls’ departments each con- 
sists of a main room, 83 ft. by 23 ft., and 
three classrooms, the lengths of which range 
from 25 ft. to 31 ft. Each of these main 
rooms is divided into three compartments by 
half-glass, movable partitions. A corridor 
gives access to all rooms, and provides ac- 
commodation for drilling under cover when 
necessary. All classrooms and each section of 
the main rooms are arranged to open into 
the corridor. Separate cloakrooms, lavatories, 
and teachers’ rooms are provided for each of 
the three departments. Detached from the 
main block of schools is a building arranged 
as a cookery centre, providing accommoda- 
tion for fifty-six children at demonstration. 
The schools provide accommodation for 355 
boys, 355 girls, and 330 infants, making a 
total of 1,040, exclusive of the cookery centre. 
The buildings have been erected by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, West Bromwich, under the 
direction of the Architect to the Education 
Committee, Mr. Alfred Long, West Bromwich. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HALL, FELIXSTOWE.— 
A church hall has been added at the rear of the 
Presbyterian church at Felixstowe. The hall is 
approached from the church by the side of the 





entrance to the vestry, and is 26 ft. square, 
with a temporary end, so as to allow of future 
extensions. At the opposite end is a plat- 
form, surmounted by an arch. The height of 
the building is 21 ft. to the ceiling, and the 
style is Gothic. The walls are plastered, 
with a matchboard dado, and the roof is 
covered with red tiles. The hall will seat 
about 120 persons. The architects were 
Messrs. Eade & Johns, of Ipswich, and the 
eontractor Mr. Harry J. Linzell, builder, of 
Ipswich and Felixstowe. 

Parocu1aL Hartt, Dunprum, Iretanp.—A 
new parochial hall was recently opened in 
Dundrum, County Down. Mr. John Russell, 
C.E., Belfast, was the architect, and Mr. 
Patrick M‘Aleenan, Castlewellan, the con- 
tractor for the building, which is capable of 
seating 400 persons, comprising the main hall 
and platform, and committee-room. 

New Horer, Daritincton.—The Greyhound 
Hotel, Darlington, recently completed from the 
designs of Mr. W. Hargreaves Bourne, Dar- 
lington, is faced with Huncoats plastic bricks. 
A portion of the building has been reserved 
for two shops, one with dwelling-house over, 
and forming part of the general design. 
Great difficulty was experienced in the founda- 
tions (cellars being built under the whole of 
the main building), owing chiefly to the rising 
of the adjoining river, the fact that the town 
sewers are above the floor level, and the nature 
of the sub-soil. The scheme adopted was the 
use of Callender’s damp sheeting laid verti- 
cally on walls and horizontally over the whole 
basement. The hotel comprises, on the ground 
floor, bar and two smoking-rooms. On the 
first floor, dining-room, kitchen,  scullery, 
pantry, store, etc.; and on the second floor, 
bedrooms, bath-room, store, etc. The whole of 
the ground floor is of steel and concrete con- 
struction, the upper floors being of wooden 
joists and pugging. The floors of bar, 
entrance lobby, and corridor are covered with 
Doulton’s 4-in. red tiles, laid diagonally, those 
of smoking-rooms with pitch-pine wood blocks, 
stained and varnished. The woodwork to bar 
is of polished Spanish mahogany. The 
entrance lobby is tiled out with green tiling by 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. Messrs. Bostwick & 
Co. supplied the collapsible gate; Messrs. 
William Morris & Co. (London) the leaded 
lights and embossed glass. The contractors 
were:—Bricklayer and _ plasterer, Messrs. 
Mckenzie; carpenter and joiner, Mr. R. T. 
Snaith; slater, Mr. J. Wandless; plumber and 
glazier, Mr. Emerson Smith; painter, Messrs. 
W. H. & W. Hoskins (all of Darlington). 
Messrs. W. E. Dove & Co. (Darlington) 
executed the electric light; Messrs. Henry 
Walker & Son (Newcastle-on-Tyne) supplied 
the fire-grates; Messrs. J. C. Edwards 
(Ruabon) the terra-cotta; Messrs. N. & E. 
Spittle (Birmingham) the hanging sign; and 
Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co. the girders, 
etc. The cost of the building works out at 
8d. per foot cube. 

Isotation Hosprrat, Acton.—The Urban Dis- 
trict Council having purchased ‘‘ The Friars”’ 
and 12 acres of land belonging to the same set 
apart the old mansion and 4 acres of land 
for the purposes of an isolation hospital. They 
have converted the house into a large adminis- 
trative block—much larger than is required at 
present; but as the hospital pavilions are 
added to, the whole of its accommodation will 
be gradually taken up. At present the Coun- 
cil have provided two fever pavilions, each 
with fourteen beds, and the necessary sanitary 
fittings, bath-rooms, nurses’ room, etc. They 
have also provided an observation block, with 
two wards of two beds each, and one ward with 
one bed, and the necessary sanitary fittings, 
nurses’ room, etc. The remaining block con- 
tains the steam laundry, disinfector, mortuary, 
and coach-houses for the horsed ambulance, and 
the horsed vans which convey goods to and 
from the disinfector. There will be room for 
other pavilions as they may be required, and 
it is estimated that when the whole of the dis- 
trict is built over, at least 125 beds will be re- 
quired in the hospital, which is provided for 
scarlet fever, enteric, etc., and is not to be used 
for small-pox—other provisions being made for 
cases of that kind. In the grounds are high- 
pressure water mains with hydrants for the 
protection of the buildings from fire, and the 
grounds and the buildings are lighted by elec- 
tricity from the Council’s distributing works, 
the machinery in the laundry also being worked 
by an electric motor. The total cost of the 
work, which has been carried out according to 
the drawings and under the supervision of the 
Council’s Surveyor, Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, will be 
over 13,0007. 

Masonic Hatt, Betrast.—The M‘Cammon 
Memorial Masonic Hall, Holywood, which 
was opened a short time ago, stands on a 
site adjoining the town hall, having a 
frontage to Sullivan-place of 50 ft., with a 
depth of 80 ft. The building has been 
erected by Messrs. J. & R. Thompson, from 








the plans and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Godfrey W. Ferguson. It is built of yed 
brick and white stone, and is set back from 
the footway and protected by an iron rail- 
ing. The heating is effected by Messrs. Mus- 
grave’s system, and the ventilating is by cold 
air, admitted at intervals below the pipes and 
controlled by regulating valves. The ex- 
traction is by two of Boyle’s ventilators in 
the roof. The artificial lighting is by two 
arc incandescent lamps, each of 100 candle. 
power, fitted up by Mr. John Clements, who 
had charge of all the plumbing and gas 
fitting. 

RESTAURANT, LiverPOoL.—A new restaurant 
has been opened in Dale-street, Liverpool. 
The work has been carried out from plans 
prepared by Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas, 


architect. 
—__—_o--e—___— 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 

SatForp New Docx.—A recent paper, pre- 
sented by Mr. H. L. Hunter at a meeting of 
the Manchester University Engineering 
Society, contained a full description of a new 
dock in connexion with the Manchester Shi 
Canal. One interesting feature in this ‘ouk 
is that the dock walls consist of a series of 
arches, with earth inside them sloping from 
back to front, and pitched with limestone 
rubble. Another noteworthy detail is a sub- 
way extending along each side of the dock, 
and used for the accommodation of drain 
pipes, hydraulic mains, and cables for elec- 
tric light and power. A second subway is 

rovided below one side of the dock and 
at along the other side. This is fur- 
nished with a belt conveyor, which is avail- 
able for transporting grain from vessels to 
the grain elevator at the end of the dock. 
The arrangement permits the introduction of 
a great improvement upon the ordinary 
system, under which ordinary cargo is first 
unloaded, and the ship has then to be moved 
to a position opposite the grain elevator. It 
is worthy of note that all the transit sheds, 
extending along one side of the dock, are of 
concrete-steel. 

Surptey SEwacE Works.—Extensions at the 
Shipley sewage works, carried out by the 
District Council at an estimated cost of 
14,6007., in order to meet the requirements of 
the Local Government Board, were opened on 
the 13th inst. The engineer was Mr. Malcolm 
Paterson. 


RoyaL ComMIssion ON SewaGE DIsposat.— 
At the meeting of the Dorking Urban Dis- 
trict Council recently, the Roads Committee 
reported that at their last meeting a letter 
was read from the secretary to the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal, asking the 
Council to consent to the Commissioners con- 
ducting a series of special experimeits at the 
Dorking outfall works for the purpose of 
determining the relative value of different 
methods of treating domestic sewage. For 
this purpose the Commission would only pro- 
pose to take a small portion of the sewage, 
which would be dealt with in experimental 
tanks and filters on the side land, and the 
present arrangements for dealing with the 
sewage would not be interfered with. The 
investigations would possibly extend over @ 
period of twelve to eighteen months, but 
would probably not be undertaken unless 
the alterations proposed by the Council at 
the outfall works were deferred. The com- 
mittee recommended that, having regard to 
the special value of the experiments in re- 
lating to Dorking sewage treatment, the 
Council accede to the application and defer 
the carrying out of any alterations at the 
outfall works until the series of experiments 
referred to were completed. As arising out 
of the above, it was suggested that Mr. 
Strachan be informed of the proposed post- 
ponement of the alterations at the outfall 
works and requested in the circumstances to 
furnish without further delay the necessary 
plans, estimate, etc., to enable the Council 
to proceed with its application to borrow for 
the purpose of drainage works in Pixham- 
lane.—The —committee’s recommendations 
were adopted by the Council. 

Ferro-ConcrEte Prtinc.—Messrs. Niven & 
Wigglesworth, who are the architects for the 
new Dundee Courier offices at Dundee, send 
us a copy of that journal containing an 
account of the operation of using concrete 
piling in the foundation of the building, which 
is no doubt furnished by an expert on the 
subject, and part of which is worth quoting, 
in consideration of the interest now felt in 
ferro-concrete. ‘‘To make the pile, a square 
framework is constructed of steel rods, 
each 1§ in. in diameter. To one end of the 
framework a sharp-pointed shod or shoe is 
attached, similar to what is used in wooden 
piles. This skeleton is laced throughout with 
links of round steel, and is lifted into a long 
box or trough, which is 2 in. larger each way 
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———— 
he steel skeleton. Here it is tightly 
acked with a mixture of crushed stone, sand, 
tod cement, the material being very firmly 
driven in with rammers. When the cement 
has set, the sides of the box are taken down, 
disclosing what looks like an immense pencil 
of stone nicely sharpened, but measuring 
98 ft. long, 14 in. on the sides, and weighing 
over two tons. The work of driving was 
rformed at first by a single steam pile- 
driver, but latterly _@ second engine was 
prought into requisition. The principle that 
governs its operations is the same as the 
steam engine, only the action is reversed. In 
the steam engine when steam is admitted to 
the cylinder the piston is driven out, but in 
the pile-driver the piston remains fixed, .and 
the cylinder is forced upwards by the ex- 
pansion of the steam. At the height of the 
stroke a valve is opened, the steam escapes 
to the air, and the cylinder drops down on 
the top of the pile. The machine is, in fact, 
a steam-hammer, and it falls with a weight 
of two tons on the top of the pile, the blows 
being delivered at the rate of thirty per 
minute. To prevent this blow from smash- 
ing the concrete, the pile is crowned with 
what is styled a ‘“‘helmet,’’ made of cast- 
iron, and in this is fitted a block, or “ dolly,” 
of solid elm, which softens the hardness of the 
impact. A pulley on the top of the derrick 
enables it to be transformed into a crane 
for lifting the pile into position. The piles 
are grouped together at the points where the 
weight of the building will be received. 
They are mostly placed in groups of five, 
sometimes in four or three, and the first pile 
of a set generally drives to nearly its entire 
length. But as the soil becomes consolidated 
the friction gets stronger, and the last of the 
five never drives to full depth. All are, how- 
ever, finished off at the ground level, The 
concrete is chipped through, and the steel 
rods in the interior are sawn across about 
1 ft. above ground. Transverse rods are then 
laid from one pile head to the next, and these 
are in turn sheathed in concrete, so that in 
effect all the piles are laced together by mas- 
sive beams of stone and steel. Upon these a 
floor of reinforced concrete, 7 in. thick, is 
laid, so that the last. result is a gigantic raft 
with huge prongs gripping the soil beneath.” 
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FOREIGN. 

France.—M. Tony Robert-Fleury has been 
re-elected President, for 1905, of the Société 
des Artistes Frangais (old Salon).——The 
second exhibition of photographic documents 
of Old Paris has been opened at the Petit 
Palais. It includes about 1,300 views of Old 
Montmartre, of the Biévre river (within the 
walls of Paris), and of various private 
gardens.—It is proposed to place the monu- 
ment to Alfred de Musset. at first intended 
for the Place du Théatre Francais, on a site 
in the Champs Elysées, near the Petit 
Palais——An exhibition of the works and 
sketch models of Dalou is shortly to be 
organised.—The Government has purchased, 
at a cost of 200,000 francs, the fine chateau of 
Maisons-Lafitte, built from the designs of 
Mansart. It is to be made an annexe to the 
National Museums..—An interesting exhibi- 
tion of the works of the painter Emil Fuchs 
18 on view at the Georges Petit Gallery. 
Besides some very clever pictures, there is 
a series of medals in which the artist has 
represented the heads of Queen Victoria and 
other members of the royal family of Eng- 
—— new consumption hospital is to be 
a at Nancy, at an estimated cost of 
50,000 francs——M. Raoul Verlet,. the 
sculptor, has been elected a member of the 
Conseil Supérieur of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, in place of M. Tony Noél, who has been 
poented a professor in the Ecole.—M. 
eee (sculptor) and M. Bernier (archi- 
yey have been appointed to represent the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts at the Archeological 
Congress to be held at Athens in April. 
~ death is announced of M. Barth, archi- 
aes was an Inspecteur des Batiments 
ATHENS.—Several projects are now bein 
pied by the Municipality of PP 
he the improvement of the streets in 
at city, which, at present, are in an un- 
Satisiactory condition. One of the projects 
eeovicles for the laying down of three kinds 
Paving in different parts of the city— 
macacam tarred on the surface, asphalt, and 
- About 3000,000 sq. métres would be 
et 7 amised, 74,000 sq. métres asphalted, and 
ay Sq. metires paved with granite. The 
a of the work is estimated at about 
~genne and the upkeep during the first 
that. ears at about 2,400/. per annum; after 
at a the annual upkeep is estimated 
will ne 4, 4002. The details of the project 
shortly be discussed by the Municipal 


than is t 








Council. In order to begin work in 1905, 
the provision has been made in the Municipal 
Budget for the expenditure of about 6,0002. 
GuATEMALA.—Mr. Melville, the British Com- 
mercial Agent here, reports that there is 
great activity in building, as many houses 
that suffered during the earthquakes of 1902 
are being pulled down and rebuilt, and the 
new ones are nearly all provided with the 
latest sanitary apliances, so far as they 
are known to the local builders. 
ArcHzZOLOGIcAL ConGREess aT AtTHENS.—The 
International Archeological Congress will 
be held at Athens on April 7—14, and 


will be succeeded by a tour in _ the 
mainland, Ephesus, Crete, Samos, and 
the Islands of the Agean. M. Cara- 


panos, the Minister of Public Instruction, will 
open the congress with an address to the 
members in the Parthenon, and accounts of 
the progress of research in Greece will 
given by the Director of Greek Antiquities 
and the directors of the foreign schools. The 
seven sections consist of classical archeology ; 
prehistoric and Oriental archeology; excava- 
tions, museums, and preservation of monu- 
ments; numismatics and epigraphy; Byzan- 
tine archeology; geography and topography ; 
and instruction in archeology. For general 
purposes the congress will be held in the 
French language. 


———__-~}e—______- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—The partnership between Messrs. Jesse Hay- 
ward and Edgar W. Wooster, building con- 
tractors, Walcot-street, Bath, under the title 
of Hayward & Wooster, is, by mutual con- 
sent, dissolved as from January 1, 1905. Mr. 
Hayward retires, and his son, Mr. Geo. 
Hayward, joins Mr. Wooster as junior part- 
ner, by whom the business will in future be 
continued under the old style of Hayward & 
Wooster. 

Tue Bumpinc Trapes ExuHisition.—The 
Building Trades Exhibition will openon April 27 
this year and close on May 6. Almost all 
the 1903 exhibitors will be represented, and 
they will be reinforced by some sixty leading 
firms who have never before exhibited. 
Several novelties are promised, particularly 
in fire-prevention partitions and floors. Over 
250 exhibitors have already taken space, and 
the whole of the ground floor has been appro- 
priated. Lord Windsor (First Commissioner 
of Works) will preside at the opening 
ceremony. 

Proposep New Execrriciry Station, Tor- 
quay.——_At Torquay, on the 4th inst., Mr. 
Ross Hooper, C.E., held an inquiry respect- 
ing the application of the Town Council for 
sanction to borrow 42,0002. for providing a 
new electric lighting, power, and supply 
station, and for approval of the appropriation 
for the purpose of land in Lymington-road, 
Upton Valley, adjoining the site of the refuse 
destructor. The Town Clerk (Mr. F. 8S. Hex) 
explained that, owing to want of room, it 
was not possible to meet the increased 
demand at the present station, and a site for 
the new station had been found on land belong- 
ing to the Corporation in Lymington-road. 
The Corporation had entered into an agree- 
ment to supply the Dolter Electric Traction 
Company with current from the station for 
the working of the trams which they were 
about to provide. A tender for the erection 
of the chimney, at a cost of 3,719/., had been 
provisionally accepted from the Alphons 
Custodis Chimney Construction Company. 
Mr. H. A. Garrett, Borough Surveyor, 
stated that the new chimney—which is to be 
utilised for both electric lighting and refuse 
destructor purposes—would be 260 ft. high, 
and explained the plans in detail; Mr. Otto 
Heinrich, C.E., representing the Alphons 
Custodis Company, described the chimney 
they have contracted to erect; and Mr. P. 
Storey, electrical engineer, gave evidence as 
to the plant in the existing electric lighting 
station on Beacon Quay, and its transfer to 
the new station. The inquiry was adjourned. 

Lonpon Buitpinc Act (AMENDMENT) BILL.— 
On Saturday the Works Committee of Ken- 
sington Borough Council reported having re- 
ceived a letter from the London County 
Council, forwarding copy of the London Build- 
ing Act (Amendment) Bill proposed to be 
introduced in the next session of Parliament. 
The measure, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, is a most important one, vitally 
affecting the future of the metropolis, the 
property therein, and its local government. 
It appeared to them, therefore, to be most 
desirable that some joint action should be 
taken in the matter by the whole of the 
borough councils. Accordingly the Committee 
had passed the following motions :— 

(a) That, a communication be addressed to the 
Corporation of the City of London, the Council of 





the City of Westminster, and the Metropolitaw 
Borough Councils, inviting them to appoint delegates 
to attend a conference to consider what joint action 
should he taken in regard to the Bill. (0) That 
four delegates be appointed to represent Kensing- 
ton at the proposed conference. 

MemorisL to Lorp RussELL oF KILLOWEN.— 
The memorial to Lord Russell of Killowen 
was unveiled on the 11th inst. in the Central 
Hall of the Law Courts by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Lord Russell, in the statue by Mr. 
Thomas Brock, R.A., which is placed below 
the gallery on the left as one looks along 
the hall, is seated and robed in the full dress 
of a judge. 

BacK-to-Back Hovsres.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Keighley Town Council was held 
on the 10th inst., when plans for 136 houses 
in Bronte-street and Beeches Estate were re- 
commended for approval by the Buildings and 
Streets Committee; but objections were raised 
by several members of the Council on_ the 
ground that the houses would be back-to-back 
houses, though it was proposed to build them 
in blocks of four instead of in continuous 
rows. An amendment to refer the recom- 
mendation back until after the Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry, which is to be held with 
regard to back-to-back houses, was moved 
by Mr. Craven. Mr. J. W. Midgley asserted 
that the people of Keighley wanted back-to- 
back houses, and the houses it was proposed 
to put up under this recommendation would 
compare very favourably with the back-to- 
back houses sanctioned in Leeds and Brad- 
ford. Alderman B. S. Brigg pointed out that 
in seeking Parliamentary powers thirteen 
years ago, the Council gave an undertaking 
not to sanction back-to-back houses in the 
borough, and they ought not to break their 
promise without seeking the permission of 
the Local Government Board.—The plans were 
eventually approved. 

BristoL Master Butipers’ AssociaTion.—In 
the annual report of this Association it is 
stated that the year 1904 will undoubtedly 
long be remembered as a very indifferent one 
so far as the building trade is concerned, and, 
indeed, all branches of industry have more or 
less suffered from depression. To account for 
this many reasons are attributed, the three 
principal being the stagnant condition of 
trade in South Africa in consequence of the 
late war, the difficulties arising in the matter 
of Fiscal reform, and the war in the Far 
East. Through the generosity of the retiring 
President, Mr. I. Neale, the Association 
possesses a gold medallion, bearing a suitable 
inscription. The Association subscribed to a 
chain, each link bearing the name of a past 
president. In consideration of the time and 
attention Mr. Church has devoted to the work 
of this Association through a long period of 
years, during which he served in the capacity 
of acting secretary, President, and honorary 
vice-president, the Association resolved upon 
recognising his services, and presented him 
with a silver salver, upon which a suitable in- 
scription was inscribed. During the past year 
little or no friction has existed between the 
masters and men. The Home Office for- 
warded to the Association copies of «@ 
memorandum dealing with ‘‘ premises in 
which machinery worked by mechanical 
power, temporarily used in the construction 
of a building, or in the structural work in 
connexion with buildings and to buildings, 
over 30 ft. in height, which are being con- 
structed or repaired by means of scaffolding, 
whether machinery be used or not,’ which 
were issued to the members of the Association. 
The usual annual outing of the Association 
was promoted in the summer, the venue being 
Chepstow and Raglan. Numerous other sub- 
jects, such as the opening of tenders in the 
presence of contractors, terms of contracts 
for several undertakings, priced bills of 
quantities, taking out of quantities, time 
limit, and other such general matters, have 
from time to time occupied the attention of 
the members of the Association during the 
year, and it is believed that the Association 
is stronger numerically, and that its work 
generally is more highly valued and appre- 
ciated than it has ever been in past years. 

WELLINGTON MonuMENT, Sr. Pavw’s.—For 
the new barrier around the monument in the 
nave arcade the cathedral authorities have 
utilised a portion of Alfred Stevens’s work— 
consisting of the plain railing, having lions 
seated upon the uprights, which, for some 
reason or other, was removed a few years 
ago from the pavement in front of the British 
Museum, where it served its purpose in re- 
spect of both situation and design. 

_ Royat Ear Hosprrat, Souo.—The new build- 
ings in Dean-street, Soho, have been built 
after designs by the late Mr. Rogers Field 
and Mr. A. O. Collard, whose plans include 
an extensive out-patients’ department, an 
operating theatre, and three wards with 
twenty beds. The total cost of the site and 
buildings amounts to 12,0807. approximately, 
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and the children’s ward has been furnished 
and fitted throughout with subscriptions col- 
lected by the children of friends of the in- 
stitution. The hospital was founded as the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear in 
1816, and had its earliest home in a house in 
Dean-street; at the expiration of the lease it 
was removed to Frith-street, where an _ in- 
patients’ department was opened; _ the 
governors bought the present freehold site in 
Dean-street six years ago. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCH®OLOGY, LIVERPOOL UNI- 
VERSITY.—It is stated that Sir John Brunner, 
M.P., has undertaken to enable the com- 
mittee of the Institute of Archeology to set 
about the preparation of an_ illustrated work 
upon the civilisation and antiquities of Egypt, 
which they intend shall give a complete his- 
tory of that country from ancient times to its 
conquest by Alexander the Great, and in- 
clude the results of modern exploration and 
research. 

Barnes Parish Caurcu.—Mr. Charles Innes 
is appointed as architect for the alteration 
and enlargement of the church of St. Mary, 
Barnes, upon which a sum of 5,000/. is to be 
expended. The body of the church is con- 
structed of flint and free-stone; the western 
tower, with an octagonal turret, was built of 
red brick, with stone coigns, in or about 
1500. In the chancel, which is of the Early 
English period, and was enlarged on the 
north side in 1838, is a brass bearing the 
effigy, in armour, of William Millebourne, 
obwt 1415; amongst the many memorials is 
that of Vice-Chancellor Sir Launcelot Shad- 
well, 1850, who lived in the manor-house, 
Barn Elms. 

A Ferry to France.—Adverting to our re- 
marks (‘‘ Magazines and Reviews,” p. 34 ante) 
upon M. Arnodin’s scheme for crossing the 
English Channel by means of a_ high-level 
bridge, we may mention that the International 
Railway Company are promoting a statutory 
measure for the establishment of a steam 
ferry (in lieu of a submerged bridge), and 
have at the same time taken over the plans of 
the Channel Bridge Railway Company. 

A GaLtEry or Mopern Art, Dvusiin.—A 
commitee have opened a subscription list for 
the purchase of pictures—mostly of the French 
modern school—to be chosen from the Staats- 
Forbes and Durand-Ruel collections which are 


now exhibted at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. It is estimated that a sum of 
about 40,0007. would be necessary for the 
acquisition of all the pictures, which com- 
prise Puvis de Chavannes’ “ Beheading of 
John the Baptist,” three fine examples of 
Claude Monet, Manet’s “Portrait of Eva 
Gonzales,” and “the Strolling Musician,” 


and numerous paintings and drawings by 
Corot, Millet, Israels, Mauve, Maris, Courbet, 


Bastien Lepage, Fantin-Latour, Whistler, 
Constable, and others. 
THE ALEXANDER ‘THOMSON TRAVELLING 


SrupDENTsH1IP.—This studentship, value 60/., to 
be competed for every third year, is’ open to 
architectural students between the ages of 
18 and 25 years, residing in the United 
Kingdom. For this year the trustees offer a 
prize of 60/. for the best set of drawings sub- 
mitted in accordance with the programme set 
forth hereafter; also a prize of 20/. for the 
set placed second (should the number of the 
competitors and the quality of the work sub- 
mitted be such as to warrant an additional 
prize being given). The subjects for com- 
petition are:—(1) A Study of a Classic Build- 
ing; if specially prepared for this competi- 
tion, the subject to be the Monument of Lysi- 
crates; (2) A Design for a Cascade and Portico 
in a Public Park. The drawings, without 
motto or distinguishing mark of any kind, 
are to be directed to Mr. ©. J. MacLean, 
115, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, secretary to 
the Trust, and delivered at his address before 
4 p.m., Thursday, December 28, 1905. The 
successful competitor will, within two years 
after receiving intimation that his drawings 
have been placed first in order of merit, be 
required to go on a_ sketching tour for a 
onger of three months, in order to pursue 
is architectural studies. The competitor 
placed second, should this prize also be 
awarded, will in like manner be required to 
spend a period of three weeks in making 
drawings from the reproductions from clas- 
sical buildings in the British Museum, 
London, or elsewhere, as may be arranged to 
the satisfaction of the trustees. The prizes 
are to be paid in two equal instalments, the 
first when the students have made satisfactory 
arrangements to begin their sketching tours, 
and the second when they shall, after the 
stipulated absence, have submitted to the 
trustees satisfactory evidence of their dili- 
gence, in the form of drawings and sketches, 
with a manuscript memoir descriptive of the 
work done. Full particulars can be obtained 


from the secretary, at the address above 
given. 








YorKSHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES’ 
EmpLoyers.—The annual dinner of the York- 
shire Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers was held at the Midland Hotel, 
Bradford on the 17th inst. Mr. Angus Moul- 
son (President) occupied the chair, and was 
supported by the Mayor (Alderman W. E. B. 
Priestley), Mr. C. H. Gott (President of the 
Bradford Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors), Mr. James Watson (Bradford Water- 
works Engineer), Mr. J. H. Cox (City Sur- 
veyor), Mr. F. E. P. Edwards (City Architect), 
Mr. John H. Dawson (secretary of the Brad- 
ford Master Builders’ Association), and 
others. After the toast of “The King” had 
been submitted from the chair, Mr. J. Daw- 
son (Huddersfield) proposed “The Defenders 
of our Empire,’ and Mr. A. Gadie re- 
sponded. Mr. F. Smethurst (Oldham), in 
proposing ‘The National Federation of 
Building Trades’ Employers,” said that the 
Federation was the head of an organisation 
which was in its infancy. The strength of 
that organisation lay, essentially, in the dis- 
trict associations. In proportion to the 
strength of the districts and the loyalty of the 
individual members would be the strength 
of the Federation. Proceeding, the speaker 
remarked that Yorkshire had taken a lead- 
ing step in the policy known as closer union, 
and the National Federation had now sent 
out instructions to arrange for carrying this 
policy into effect. It simply meant coming 
to an agreement with all the trades unions 
connected with the building trades whereby 
disputes could be settled by conciliation and 
not by strife. If these proposals were 
adopted by both sides, until the utmost effort 
had been made, there could be no such thing 
as a strike or a lock-out.—Mr. G. Mansfield 
(York), acknowledging the toast, spoke 
of the improved relations between em- 
ployers iand their men, and said he believed 
the day was coming when they would bury 
the lock-out key. Mr. A. J. Forsdike (Shef- 
field) proposed ‘‘The Mayor and Corporation 
and City and Trade of Bradford.’ In deal- 
ing with municipal topics, the speaker men- 
tioned that Sheffield had been trying to run 
a municipal works department, but it had 
been a gigantic failure. Corporations had no 
right to interfere with private traders; it was 
an injustice to the ratepayers. The Mayor, 
in the course of his reply, held with the pre 
vious speaker that the municipality must 
undertake such work as the individual could 
not do. He trusted that the great towns of 
this country would not be so short-sighted as 
to forget the ratepayer and the man who was 
building up industry. Municipalisation was 
a magnificent thing; it meant progress and 
civilisation. Bradford had been wonderfully 
successful through individualism, but he did 
not say that the time had not come for 
municipalisation and combination to have a 
strong turn.—Alderman David Wade also 
responded to the toast, and, dealing parti- 
cularly with the trade of the city, expressed 
the belief that it would improve as soon as 
the effect of the South African war had worn 
off.—Mr. Scott (Hull) submitted “The Brad- 
ford Association,’’ to which Mr. P. Drake and 
Mr. T. E. Taylor responded. Mr. Drake, 
speaking for the masons, commended the work 
of the Conciliation Board which had been 
formed in Bradford, and of which Mr. W. C. 
Lupton was the able chairman.—Mr. Taylor 
said that the Bradford joiners were work- 
ing together better than they had for years 
past. ‘‘The Yorkshire Federation of Build- 
ing Trades’ Employers” was proposed by 
Mr. W. C. Lupton, who said he was a strong 
supporter of trade organisations, and _ there- 
fore had esteemed it a great honour to be 
made chairman of the Council of Conciliation 
between employers and employed in_ the 
Bradford building trades. The President re- 
sponded. He remarked that the Federation 
had met somewhat under a cloud, for trade 
was depressed, and competition was accord- 
ingly keen. He advised them, however, not 
to cut prices so low as to make their work 
unremunerative. Other toasts followed. 

BritisH Fire PREVENTION ComMiTTEE.—A 
series of fire tests was conducted by the Execu- 
tive of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
at their testing station on Wednesday afternoon, 
the tests being attended by representatives of 
the Government and Municipal Departments, 
the insurance offices, and others. _ The first 
test was with three windows glazed with elec- 
tric glazed glazing, two being in teak frames 
and one in metal frame. The test was of three- 
quarters of an hour’s duration, at temperatures 
up to 1,500° Fahr., followed by the direct 
application of water from a steam fire-engine at 
about 40 lb. pressure for two minutes. The 
easements withstood the test, and will be thus 
classified as affording temporary protection 
against fire, under the Committee’s standards. 
A detailed official report will be issued in due 
course. The test is a record one in the annals 








of the Committee’s investigations. The second 
test was with a thin slab partition of a sub. 
stance not dissimilar to concrete, measuring 
under 24 in. in thickness. This partition 
was tested with a view of being classified in the 
full protection class of the Universal Standards, 
which involves a test of no less than two and a 
half hours’ duration at 1,800° Fahr. for 
partitions under 2% in. thick, followed by 
the application of a stream of water for two 
minutes. The partition withstood the fire for 
the two and a half hours, and the flame did 
not pass through the partition. It, however, 
collapsed during the latter part of the applica- 
tion of water (at between 40 lb. and 45 lb. pres- 
sure) from the steam fire-engine. The test was 
the first of its kind in which so thin a partition 
withstood fire for so long, and it is anticipated 
that with some improvements the partition will 
be able to withstand the combined fire and 
water test, which is necessary before inclusion 
in the fully protective class. The usual official 
report will be prepared. The third test took 
the form of a series of private investigations 
with sprinklers, under actual conditions, 
with a view of ascertaining various points re- 
quiring elucidation. 

MOonvuMENTs IN RICHMOND ParisH CuurRcH.— 
The tablet which Charles Kean set up on the out- 
side of the wall of the church in 1839 near his 
father’s grave has been removed to within the 
church, for the sake of its preservation. The 
tablet bears a profile portrait, sculptured by 
A. Fletcher, of Edmund Kean, who was 
buried (1833) in what was known as the 
‘‘yobing-room’”’ vault beneath the west end 
of the south aisle; a brass plate will be 
affixed beneath the tablet, and will be in- 
scribed with a record of its removal, and of 
the spot of the interment. In the churchyard 
were buried Mrs. Yates, the celebrated 
actress (1787); Gilbert Wakefield, the anno- 
tator of Lucretius (1801); and Lord Fitz- 
william (1833), who endowed the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge University, and died at 
Wentworth House, Richmond; and_ in_ the 
vaults Lord Brounker (1688), first President 
of the Royal Society, and James Thomson 
(1748) to whom the Earl of Buchan erected 
a memorial fifty-six years after the poet’s 
death. Four or five weeks ago a tablet was 
fixed against the front of No. 12, Clarges- 
street, Piccadilly, which, during the interval 
1815-1824, was the home of Edmund Kean. 
The tablet in the church has been cleaned and 
restored under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R.A. 

A New Etecrric Tower Crane.—<An elec- 
trically-operated tower crane of novel construc- 
tion has recently been employed in Belgium in 
connexion with the building of an armoury, 
where it was used for dealing wit large 
blocks of stone. The apparatus consists _of 
a steel tower with a telescopic portion which 
can be extended so that the total height is 
81 ft. above the ground level. The total 
height to which the hook can be Taised is 
77 {t., and the length of the jib is 19} ft. 
The crane is designed to lift a load of about 
144 tons, and the lifting speed is 164 ft. per 
minute with a load of 10 tons. The crane 
runs on a track, with a gauge of about 12 ft., 
several hundred feet long, and is operated 
by three electric motors, one for the travers- 
ing wheels, another for revolving the crane, 
and the third for lifting or lowering the 
load This type of hoisting apparatus not 
only dispenses with the necessity for expensive 
scaffolding in the construction of buildings, 
but also does the work of derricks and similar 

liances. ; . 
aon “AvutD Bric” or Ayr.—This bridge 
has been restored to the condition in which 
it stood prior to the slight damage sustained 
by the structure, and the washing out of part 
of its temporary wooden supports by the 
flood of two months ago, with the exception 
that the bed of the river has been scoured out 
to a considerably greater depth between the 
piers. The contractor, in whose hands the 
temporary supporting works still are, has 
restored the wooden supports washed out, 
and the Burgh Surveyor has restored with 
concrete the large slice torn out of the north 
side of the foundation of the north pier. The 
Town Council, who have available a 
legacy of about 10,000/. left for the eS 
ing” of the bridge, are now considering the 
question whether the structure shall be oF 
paired, if that is possible, whether it —— 
be partly rebuilt, or whether it should . 
wholly rebuilt, using for reconstruction al 
the visible stones of the biridge. 

SELBOURNE ParisH CuvrcH, Hants.—The 
rector asks for subscriptions to a fund for ee 
proposed reparation of the parish church . 
St. Mary. The church, which is built of the 
Wolmer sandstone and Selbourne_rock, gate. 
sists, for the greater portion, of Transitiona 
and Early English work. Twenty years ago 
the XIIIth century south aisle was coger 
under the directions and superintendence © 
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William White, a member of the family of the 
ey. Gilbert White, the naturalist, who lived 
at “The Wakes,” in the village, and was 
buried in the churchyard, 1793. His brother, 
Benjamin White, presented to the church the 
piece, a picture of the Adoration of the 
Magi, after the Flemish School, and by some 
ascribed to Mabuse. The priory of Black 
(Canons, founded at Selbourne in 1233 by Peter 
de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, and dedi- 
cated to St. Mary the Virgin, subsequently 
passed to Magdalen College, Oxford, which 
has since presented, as patrons, to the living. 
The plestor, the village green or playground, 
formerly belonged to the Priory of St. Mary. 
History or Art, UNIversIry COLLEGE.— 
Mr. D. S. MacColl, M.A., Lond., B.A. Oxon., 
will deliver during the current term a course 
of lectures upon English Art from Constable’s 
day to the present time, dealing with the 
works of Wilkie, Watts, Madox Brown, 
Burne-Jones, Morris, and Whistler, and the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. The lectures 
are open to the general public and to students 


alike. 
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ACTION BY ARCHITECT AND _ SUR- 
VEYOR AGAINST BUILDER FOR FEES. 


Tue case of Theobalds v. Clements came 
before Mr. Justice Jelf and a common jury, 
in the King’s Bench Division, on the 17th 
and 18th insts., an action by the plaintiff, 
Mr. Wm. Theobalds, an architect and _ sur- 
yeyor, against the defendant, Mr. Chas. 
Clements, a builder, to recover the sum of 
102/. 3s. for fees for work done, and money 
expended as arbitrator on behalf of the 
defendant. 

The statement of claim alleged that the 
plaintiff practised as an ‘architect and sur- 
veyor at No. 26, Budge-row, E.C., and the 
defendant carried on business as a builder at 
Henley-on-Thames. Before the happening of 
the events thereinbefore stated, the defendant 
had, by a writ dated August 10, 1902, com- 
menced proceedings in the King’s Bench 
Division against two gentlemen of the name 
of Pinckney for 319/., the balance of an 
account of 7192. for work and labour done. 
Messrs. Pinckney set up a counter-claim for 
300/., and afterwards, by order of the Court, 
the matters in dispute were referred to two 
arbitrators, and in case of default to an 
umpire. In June, 1903, the present defendant, 
Mr. Clements, requested the plaintiff to act 
as his surveyor and arbitrator in the matter, 
and in that month verbally agreed to pay 
plaintiff as his remuneration 7/. 7s. a day, 
and 2/. 2s. a day for his assistants’ services for 
such time as they should be employed in office 
work in preparing for the arbitration, and 
102. 10s, and 3/. 3s. a day for the plaintiff's 
and his assistants’ services during such time 
as they should be occupied at Henley or 
elsewhere. The plaintiff alleged that’ he 
agreed to act as arbitrator on these terms, 
and he accordingly acted in that capacity 
and rendered the services, .and became 
entitled to the sum mentioned in the _parti- 
culars, viz., 1752. Of this sum the plaintiff 
had only received 762. 5s., being the amount 
allowed by the Taxing Master as payable by 
the defendants in the action of Clements v. 
Pinckney, against whom the award was made. 
The plaintiff said that, with the expenses he 
had incurred on the taxation, there was now 
due to him from the defendant the sum 
claimed. 

By his defence the defendant denied that 
he agreed to pay the plaintiff as his re- 
Muneration, either as surveyor or arbitrator, 
il. Ts. a day, ‘and 2l. 2s. a day for his assis- 
tants’ services, and the 10/. 10s., and 3. 3s. a 
day as before mentioned. He also denied that 
the plaintiff ever agreed to act as surveyor 
on the terms mentioned. Defendant further 
pleaded that the plaintiff’s charges were un- 
reasonable and excessive, and that the whole 
of the plaintiff's claim was based on services 
tendered and work done by him in _ his 
character of arbitrator, and for the purpose 
of Garrving out his duty in that capacity. 
Defendant also said that, by reason of the 
ollowing facts and of the provisions of sec- 
son 15, sub-section 3 of the Arbitration Act, 
oa plaintiff's action was not maintainable. 
sy the order of the Master, dated Novem- 
er 12, 1902, made in the action of Clements 
t. Pinckney, all questions in that action were 
referred to Henry Cooper, of Reading, sur- 
Yeyor, and F. P, Trepess, of Warwick, sur- 
Veyor, or, in the case of difference, to an 
umpire appointed by them. In June, 1903, 
ee withdrew from the arbitration, and 
defendant asked plaintiff to act as arbitrator 
m his place, and, on July 3, an order was 





made to that effect. On October 7, 1903, the 
plaintiff and his co-arbitrator issued their 
award in favour of the present defendant for 
300/., and directed th'at the costs of the arbi- 
tration should be paid by the Pinckneys, 
and these costs amounted to the sum 
of 260/. 18s. 6d. The Pinckneys, declining to 
take up the award, the present defendant, pre- 
paratory to doing so, applied to the Court 
to determine the arbitrators’ fees, and on 
November 13, 1903, an order was made that 
they should be determined by the master 
on taxation, the present defendant agreeing 
to play the amount demanded into Court, and, 
in pursuance thereof, he had paid the sum 
of 260/. 18s. 6d. into Court. The plaintiff 
brought in his fees at the sum of 175/. 5s., 
but the Taxing Master only allowed them at 
761. 5s., and the other arbitrator’s charges at 
532. 11s. 

Mr. Pike Glasgow and Mr. Henderson_ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Herbert 
Smith and Mr. G. W. P. Swinburn for the 
defendant. ; 

During the course of the plaintiff's evidence 
his lordship remarked that it seemed the most 
extraordinary case of the sort he had ever 
heard. It staggered one ms a novel position 
that an arbitrator should be paid for pro- 
fessional services as an advocate, and want 
more money thian his co-arbitrator because 
he had bested him in argument. 

Mr. Glasgow said there was an agreement 
for remuneration before the plaintiff became 
arbitrator. 

His lordship said it was not desirable that 
this state of things should exist as a rule. 

Mr. Glasgow: My client acted as advocate 
from first to last, and won his case. 

The plaintiff said that if the defendant had 
lost the case he agreed to reduce his fees. 
He was told to fight hard throughout. 

His lordship said that the case raised an 
important question of principle. 

Mr. Glasgow said that each arbitrator was 
entitled to fight for his side. 

His lordship said that, in the eye of the 
law, the two arbitrators occupied a judicial 
position. Any other system was liable to 
abuse. Personally, he extremely disliked 
two arbitrators, and held the unpopular view 
that there should be three or one, if the two 
acted as advocates instead of judges. 

Mr. Smith said that, in this instance, the 
arbitrators agreed, and did not call in the 
umpire appointed. . 

The plaintiff said he never regarded his 
position as an ordinary arbitrator. : 

His lordship: I hope you will another time, 
as it creates such confusion. You accept a 
position as judge, and then become a mere 
partisan. ; ; 

During the course of the plaintiff's examina- 
tion-in-chief, Mr. Glasgow said he _ would 
abandon the claim made for 3/. 3s., which the 
plaintiff had paid the solicitor for the taxa- 
tion, so that the plaintiff’s claim was reduced 
to 997. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Smith, the plaintiff 
said he was not a member of the Institutes of 
Architects or Surveyors. He had not passed 
any examination, but he had been articled, 
and had practised in the City of London as 
an architect and surveyor for the last thirty 
years. He had never sat as an arbitrator 
before. He had at the first thought he was 
going to act as surveyor only, but he was 
willing to act as arbitrator under the order 
of the Court, subject to the arrangement he 
had made with Mr. Clements as to his re- 
muneration. He accepted the position of an 
arbitrator. He could not separate the work 
he did as surveyor and the work he did as 
arbitrator. He did not look upon himself 
as being strictly in the legal position of an 
arbitrator. He considered he had to act 
purely in Mr. Clements’ interests. He knew 
when he sent in his claim he had ordered 
Pinckneys to pay the costs. Mr. Trepess 
acted quite honourably in the matter. Tre- 
pess did the best for his client, the same as 
witness did for his. Trepess’ interest was to 
cut down the bill and smother up the work. 
The interest of witness was to do the opposite. 
He did much more work than Mr. Trepess 
did. 4 

Mr. Smith said that plaintiff did a lot 
of work that they said was absolutely un- 
necessary. His co-arbitrator only charged 
77 


if 

The plaintiff: His client lost, and accepted 
half fees. lee . 

Further cross-examined, the plaintiff said 
that he thought Mr. Clements was fortunate 
in the result of the arbitration. 

Mr. Smith: Do you say you made an unjust 
award ?—No. 

His lordship: You keep intimating that the 
defendant got more money under the award 
than he ought to have had. Now you see 
the difficulty, I don’t wonder you shrink 
from it. 





Mr. Smith, in addressing the jury for the 
defence, said that, if the plaintiff acted as a 

artisan, he would have committed a gross 

reach of the law and also of morality. The 
defendant never agreed to pay the enormous 
fees alleged by the plaintiff. 

During the learned counsel’s address, his 
lordship said that the case must go to the 
jury on the question of fact, as to whether 
there was any agreement as to the payment 
of fees as alleged by the plaintiff. He had 
been looking up the authorities, and held a 
strong view on the subject. 

Mr. Smith, continuing his argument, sub- 
mitted that the contention of the plaintiff was 
bad on the ground of public policy, and 
could not be enforced by the Court. 

His lordship pointed out that the arbitrators’ 
fees were fixed under the Act. In some cases 
arbitrators had been obliged to refund excess 
remuneration received. 

Mr. Smith said that nobody would agree 
to go to arbitration under the circumstances 
alleged by the plaintiff. The defendant 
had been five times Mayor of Henley, and 
had had great experience as an arbitrator, 
and he would be the last person to agree to 
such an extraordinary arrangement as to 
fees as alleged by the plaintiff. 

Mr. Chas. Clements, the defendant, 
examined, said he was a builder and con- 
tractor at Henley. He was a J.P., and had 
been Mayor of Henley for five years. He was 
also an alderman of the borough. He had 
frequently acted as arbitrator. He was 
aware of the fees usually paid to arbitrators. 
The real bone of contention between Messrs. 
Pinckney and himself was whether the work 
was to be paid for by measure or value, or 
whether it was a time job. He contended it 
was a time job. He had never made any 
arrangement to pay plaintiff any extra fees. 
He would never have agreed to pay plaintiff 
7l. 7s. a day, and there was no necessity for 
plaintiff having the services of an assistant in 
the matter. Plaintiff had never made any 
arrangement with witness that if the arbi- 
tration proved unsuccessful to him he 
(plaintiff) would charge him half fees. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Henderson, 

Plaintiff was constantly applying to him 
as to what he was to do, and that was the 
reason he said he did not understand his 
business. The arbitrators ought to have 
met and settled the whole thing in about 
three hours. There was no indication in any 
of the letters he had written that he was 
dissatisfied with what the plaintiff was doing. 
Messrs. Pinckney had paid him now the 
amount of the award. He considered that 
the plaintiff's charges were outrageous. 
Throughout the whole proceedings he never 
discussed the question of costs with the 
plaintiff. 

During the course of the defendant’s cross- 
examination, the jury intimated that they 
were of opinion there was no verbal agree- 
ment such as that alleged by the plaintiff, 
and they accordingly found a verdict for 
the defendant. 

Judgment accordingly. 

_ His lordship said that, whatever view the 
jury might have taken of the facts, he should 
have entered judgment for the defendant. 
It was a perfectly monstrous thing for a man 
to think he could act as arbitrator and do 
his best for one of the parties for extra re- 
muneration. The alleged special arrangement 
could not possibly stand in law. It was 
foreign to the Arbitration Act. 





LEEDS ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


THE case of Ambler & Fawcett and the 
Bishop of Leeds came before Mr. Justice 
Bray, sitting without a jury, in the King’s 
Bench Division, on the 14th inst., upon a 
point of law raised in the form of a special 
case relating to the finding of an umpire in 
respect to the interference with the light to 
plaintiffs’ premises by the erection of the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral opposite. 

Mr. J. Eldon Bankes, K.C., and Mr. Long- 
staffe appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Waugh, K.C., and Mr. Waddy for the Bishop 
of Leeds. 

Mr. Bankes said the plaintiffs were the 
owners of a block of property in Cookridge- 
street, Leeds, and it was proposed to build a 
Roman Catholic Cathedral on the opposite 
side of the street. Thereunon the plaintiffs 
threatened to bring an action claiming an in- 
junction. Negotiations took place, and, in 
the result, there was an agreement for 
reference, it being assumed, though not 
stated in terms, that there was a substantial 
interference with light, in respect of which 
the plaintiffs were entitled to damages. Upon 
that the matter went before two arbitrators 
and an umpire, when evidence was taken, 
but in consequence of the case of the Home 
and Colonial Stores v. Colls being before the 
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House of Lords, the umpire’s decision was 
postponed until after the decision in that 
case. The ground and first floors were those 
taken into consideration, and there was a 
good deal of evidence showing that the win- 
dows of the ground floor had been materially 
altered, but with regard to the first floor there 
was no such evidence. The first floor was 
occupied as an architect’s office, and it was 
apparently assumed that a person who had 
occupied an office for more than twenty years 
as an architect’s office was not entitled to 
damages if someone — erected a build- 
ing which rendered his premises less con- 
venient for the purposes of such office. His 
(counsel’s) contention was that the House of 
Lords in the Colls’ case did not decide any- 
thing of the kind, but that a person com- 
plaining must establish a nuisance. The 
umpire, after stating the facts, found: — 
<‘Notwithstanding the defendant’s buildings, 
there remains sufficient light to the plaintiffs 
premises for all purposes of ordinary user, 
and the plaintiffs are not entitled to damages 
for interference with such ordinary user ; but 
if I am entitled to take into account the 
damages which the plaintiffs have sustained 
in respect of loss of light to those parts of 
the said premises used for occupation in 
which a special amount of light is required, 
then I award 600/. damages to be paid by 
defendant to the plaintiffs.’ The umpire 
added :--‘‘ At the request of both parties 
I submit for the opinion of the Court 
above, whether, on the. foregoing facts, 
I am bound by the decision in_ the case 
of Home and Colonial Stores v. Colls, and 
therefore cannot award damages to the plain- 
tiffs, or whether I can award damages in 
respect of interference with such special user 
of light as aforesaid.” The point the plain- 
tiffs wished to raise was, whether or not an 
architect, occupying premises and only re- 
quiring such an ordinary amount of light as 
any ordinary architect needed, was entitled 
to have his business included within the cate- 
gory of special businesses. The learned 
counsel cited a number of cases, and sub- 
mitted that the plaintiffs were entitled to 
the 6002. damages which had been found by 
the umpire, and that the technical question 
was not involved as to whether or not there 
was an actionable nuisance. a 

Mr. Waugh contended that the plaintiffs 
were only entitled to damages if they were 
so entitled in law, and as it had been found 
by the umpire that there was a sufficient 
amount of light for ordinary user, then no 
actionable wrong had been occasioned. ; 

At the close of the arguments, his lordship 
reserved judgment. 


APPEAL BY A CONTRACTOR. 

Tue case of the Teignmouth Urban District 
Council v. Slocombe came before a Divisional 
Court of King’s Bench, composed of the Lord 
Chief Justice and Justices Kennedy and 
Ridley, on the 12th and 13th insts., on a 
motion by the —— to set aside the 
award of the Official Referee. 

Mr. Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. J. B. 
Matthews appeared for the appellant, and 
Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., and Mr. Hudson 
for the respondents. : 

Mr. Matthews said that the action was 
brought by the Council against the defendant 
for damages for breach of contract with re- 
gard to the relining and roofing of the 
Hazeldown reservoir, and the Official Referee 
gave judgment for the Council for 2,000/. 
damages. ‘The claim originally was for 2,500/. 
The Referee rejected certain evidence, which 
would have had the greatest weight if he had 
heard it. The points of his appeal were that 
the finding was against the weight of evidence, 
the terms of the contract, and the wrongful 
rejection of certain evidence. The reservoir 
had been in existence for some years before 
the contract was entered into. It was an 
open reservoir, and the sides of it were partly 
natural soil and partly made embankment. 
It was lined with concrete. It was 
decided to strip off the old lining and 
reline it, and to put a concrete roof over it. 
That was the kind of work to be done under 
the contract. The scheme originally was 
this:—That 12 in. of concrete were to be 
laid upon the floor and sides of the reservoir, 
and upon the top of it best bricks of a 
specified kind to be placed close together. 
When the reservoir had been stripped of the 
old concrete the Surveyor of the Council re- 
presented that the nature of the soil was very 
unsatisfactory to support concrete next to it. 
In his view it would be much better to trans- 
pose the bricks and concrete. The contract 
for the original work was_ signed on 
February 22. It was not until March 4 that 
the surveyor made his report to the Council 
expressing the desirability of making an 
alteration in the lining of the reservoir. The 








Council thereupon authorised the surveyor to see 
the Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
who had held the inquiry prior to the grant- 
ing of the loan, to get his sanction to the 
change. The alteration was sanctioned, and 
the work proceeded on that basis. As the 
concrete was next to the water there had to 
be some changes to make the concrete water- 
tight. The damages were awarded by the 
Referee for the alleged scamping of his client’s 
work on the whole job. The work was completed 
in October, 1898, and payment of over 5,000J. 
for the work was duly made, the last pay- 
ment being in April, 1899. From that time 
to October, 1903, no complaint was made, 
the final certificate having been duly given. 
Clause 6 of the contract gave the Council 
power to bring an action for damages not- 
withstanding the final certificate and final 
payment. The Official Referee found that the 
action was maintainable, that there had been 
a breach of contract, and he awarded the 
Council 2,0007. damages. Counsel’s contention 
was that the Referee’s holding was wrong in 
fact and in law, and that the damages did 
not arise from any fault on the part of the 
defendant. It was alleged that the work was 
not according to contract. That was so, but 
the contractor had the permission and ap- 
proval of the surveyor to change the quality 
of the concrete. 

The Lord Chief Justice said the point he 
should like Mr. Russell to deal with was that 
on the construction of the contract. 

Mr. Russell said his case was that the con- 
crete had never been properly mixed; it was 
wanting in adhesive power, and that the 
cement was not in proper proportions. Then, 
again, there was a substantial deficiency in 
the thickness of concrete in all test-holes. 
His contention was that the whole damage 
that the Council suffered from loss of water 
was due to the defective concrete. 

At this point the Court intimated that it 
was not necessary to hear the learned 
counsel further. 

In giving judgment, the Lord Chief Justice 
said he had no doubt that the substantial 
issue decided by the Official Referee was 
right, and that there was ample evidence 
for him to come to the conclusion which he 
had come to. A -point had been made of the 
clause in the contract as to deviations and 
alterations, and his lordship did not think 
that he should altogether agree with the con- 
struction placed upon that clause. But to a 
large extent this was a preliminary point, and 
it could not be said that there had been a 
breach of contract, because the contractor 
had not the written order of the surveyor or 
engineer. He did not agree with the judg- 
ment of the Official Referee as to the con- 
struction of the contract. It was quite clear, 
however, to his mind, whether, under the 
contract, deviations were allowed or not, that 
the brickwork was not as specified in the con- 
tract. He thought the finding of the Official 
Referee was right, and that the concrete was 
not made in accordance with the specification 
or with the orders of the engineer. He con- 
sidered that the findings of the Official 
Referee were not wrong in law, and that his 
construction of the contract, as bearing upon 
the ultimate decision, was such as justified 
his lordship in saying that the final decision 
was right. He thought the appeal should be 
dismissed, with costs. 

Justices Kennedy and Ridley concurred. 





QUESTION OF LIABILITY UNDER THE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
THE case of Clasper v. the Commercial Gas 

Company came before the Court of Appeal, 

composed of the Master of the Rolls and 

Lords Justices Mathew and Cozens-Hardy, on 

the 14th inst., on the appeal of the Company 

against an award in favour of the workman 
by the County Court judge, sitting at Bow, 
gd the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

Mr. Montague Lush, K.C., and Mr. 
Colam appeared for the appellant Company, 
and Mr. Duncan for the workman. 

Mr. Lush said that the applicant’s father 
was a slater, and he was engaged by the Com- 
pany to take off the roof of a building in 
which they stored their coke, and to do other 
repairs to it. He was to be paid 7s. 6d. a 
square for the tiling work, and those parts of 
the work which could not be paid for as piece- 
work were to be paid for by time. The work 
was more than he alone could manage, and it 
was understood that he was to engage what help 
he required, the men so employed to be paid 
by the Company according to the character 
of the work they did at the rate agreed. The 
applicant was taken on by his father with 


one or two other men to assist him in the 


job, and while engaged at work for which he 
was to be paid by time his foot slipped and 





he fell and was injured. Before the County 





Court judge the point was taken by \, 
Colam, on behalf of the Company, that ‘the 
injured man was not in the employment of 
the Company, but in that of his father. and 
therefore, while they did not dispute that 
the accident arose out of work that would 
have entitled the man to compensation had 
he been in their employment, they submitted 
that, under the circumstances, the Company 
were not liable. The County Court judge 
however, decided otherwise, and the present 
appeal was brought, on the ground that there 
was no evidence upon which the judge could 
hold that the injured man was the servant of 
the Company when he met with the accident 
—_— ga 
r. Duncan, having supported the jude 

in the Court below, oi Judgment 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judg. 
ment, said the evidence of the Engineer of 
the Company was that he had no idea what 
men the applicant’s father engaged. He had 
agreed with him alone for the work to be 
done, leaving him at liberty to engage as 
many men to help him as he might require 
His lordship could see no evidence to rebut 
the Company’s contention that the injured work. 
man was employed by his father. That being 
so, the young man was not the servant of the 
Company, and they were not liable for the 
injuries he had _ sustained. 

The Lords Justices concurred, 
appeal was accordingly allowed. 


APPEAL BY MASON’S LABOURER. 

THE case of O’Flaherty v. the Owners 
of the Edmondsley Colliery came be. 
fore the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Mathew and Cozens-Hardy, on the 13th inst., 
on the appeal of the applicant from an award 
of the County Court Judge of Durham under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1897. 

Mr. Meynell, for the applicant, said his 

client was a mason’s labourer, and in July, 
1900, in the course of his employment with 
the defendants, he met with an accident 
which resulted in the loss of his left eye and 
the partial loss of the sight of his right eye. 
The respondents paid him compensation from 
the date of the accident till December 5, 1902, 
when they stopped the payments, alleging that 
the man was able to do some light work. 
They did not allege, and never had alleged, 
that the man was capable of resuming his 
ordinary work as a mason. The applicant 
then took proceedings in the Durham County 
Court under the Act, and on April 21, 1903, 
he was awarded the sum of 6s. 2d. a week 
from December 5, 1902, when the rayments 
were seg Sr The learned judge appeared 
to have thought that the man was capable 
of doing something, and, on the defendants 
undertaking to give him some light work 
that he was able to perform at a fixed wage 
of 18s. 3d. a week, he directed that the 
award be suspended during that time. The 
respondents gave the applicant certain work 
at the colliery screens and in stacking timber, 
but he alleged he was unable to perform the 
work and gave it up. He remained out of 
work till October 16, 1903, when he again 
applied to the County Court judge asking for 
compensation. The County Court judge gave 
him compensation at the same rate, viz. 
6s. 3d. a week from April 21 to October 16, 
1903, and at the rate of 1d. a week there- 
after. The applicant, on July 14, 1904, having 
failed to get any work in the open market, 
applied to have the compensation of 1d. a 
week increased. The County Court judge, 
however, refused to alter the award on the 
ground that the circumstances had _ not 
changed since the last order. The learned 
judge said that the man was roundly charged 
with malingering, but he was not actually 
malingering, for he had lost an eye. His 
Honour, however, thought that the applicant 
should have presented himself for work and 
have stayed to do what he could, however 
little, and so meet the not unreasonable re- 
quirements of the respondents. The learned 
counsel submitted that the County Court 
judge, on the admitted facts, ought to have 
held that the applicant was still incapacitated 
from work and have increased the amount of 
the compensation accordingly. 
_ In the result, their lordships, without call- 
ing sg counsel for the respondents, held 
that the question involved was one purely of 
fact for the County Court judge, and dis- 
missed the appeal, with costs. 


and the 











SCAFFOLDING AND THE WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 

THE case of Fletcher v. Hawley came be- 
fore the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Mathew and Cozens-Hardy, on the 17th inst., 
on the appeal of the applicant from 2 
decision of the County Court judge of 
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Yorkshire, sitting at Barnsley, as arbitrator 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. 


Mr. S. T. Evans, K.C., M.P., in support of 
the appeal, said that _the applicant was 
injured by an accident in the course of his 
employment with the defendant, and he 
sought to recover compensation under the 
‘Act. Two points were taken by the defendant. 
The first was that the building upon which 
the man was engaged at the time of the 
accident was less than 30 ft. high, but that 
question the County Court judge decided in 
favour of the workman. The second point 
was that the case did not come within the 
provisions of the statute, as the work upon 
which the applicant was engaged did not 
necessitate the use of scaffolding. The build- 
ing in question was a shop, which was being 
converted into a coffee-house. The defendant, 
applicant’s employer, had contracted to do 
the woodwork, and he had erected no scaf- 
folding, but a second contractor, who was 
responsible for the brickwork, was using 
scaffolding. The County Court judge, in 
these circumstances, found that the building 
was being repaired by means of scaffolding, 
that the applicant had used this scaffolding 
for his own convenience, but that it was not 
necessary for his particular work, and that 
at the time of the accident he was not using 
the scaffolding. For these reasons the 
County Court judge held that the case did 
not come within the Statute. The learned 
counsel submitted that the fact that scaffold- 
ing was being used was alone quite sufficient 
to bring the case within the statute. 

Mr. Israel Davis, having supported the 
decision in the Court below, the Master of 
the Rolls, in giving judgment, said that the 
appeal must, in his opinion, be allowed. The 
case was covered by a previous decision of 
the Court. All the Act required was that 
scaffolding at the time of the accident was 
being used on the building where the work- 
man was employed. He was entitled to the 
same benefit under the Act if his occupation 
was one which did not require him to use 
the scaffolding put up by another  sub- 
contractor. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and _ the 
appeal was accordingly allowed, with costs. 





CRANE-ERECTOR’S APPEAL UNDER 
THE i eaainiaa etna 


Tue case of Aylward v. Matthews came be- 
fore the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Stir- 
ling and Mathew, on the 18th inst., on the 
appeal of the defendant, the employer, from 
a decision of the Lambeth County Court judge 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. 

In this case Aylward, the applicant, was a 
labourer in the employment of the defendant, 
and was engaged in the erection of a steam 
crane platform at Salter’s-hill Board School 
extension. This platform was a wooden struc- 
ture, supported by long wooden legs, each 
leg consisting of four uprights connected to- 
gether by cross pieces of wood nailed on to 
the uprights so as to form a hollow square, 
each side measuring 44 ft. The legs 
were let into the ground, where they were 
surrounded by bricks, etc., to keep them 
firm. To construct the platform, planks were 
placed on the cross pieces, and ladders were 
placed on the planks. These ladders and 
planks formed the scaffolding by means of 
which the platform was erected. The defen- 
dant’s business was that of a crane-erector, 
and he erected cranes with their platforms by 
contract, and this he was doing in the present 
‘case. When the defendant had completed 
the erection of a crane-platform and crane, 
he and his men would leave, and they had no 
more to do with the building. The day the 
accident happened the applicant was work- 
ing on one of the legs of the crane-platform, 
being on a ladder inside the leg, and while 
descending the ladder the plank on which it 
rested broke, the result being that the man 
fell and was injured. The erection at the 
time of the accident was 62 ft. in height. 
When it was erected a steam engine was to 
be placed on the platform, but this had not 
been done at the time of the accident. The 
foundations of the school buildings had only 
been laid at the time. The County Court 
judge found that the steam-crane platform 
was a “building” within the meaning of the 
Act exceeding 30 ft. in height, that it was 
being erected by means of scaffolding, which 
was a substantial part of the process of the 
work, and that the defendant was the under- 
taker in respect thereof. He accordingly 
awarded the applicant compensation during 
incapacity. The defendant, however, ap- 
pealed on the ground that this temporary 
wooden structure could not be called a 





“building” within the meaning of section 7 
sub-section 1 of the Act. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel, their lordships held that the struc- 
ture in question was capable of being a 
‘building’? within the meaning of the Act, 
and dismissed the appeal, with costs. 

Mr. Minton Senhouse appeared for the 
appellant, and Mr. John O’Connor for the re- 
spondent on the appeal. 





PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


27,834 of 1903.--F. J. R. Lee: Kilns for 
Burning Bricks, Tiles, and other Clay 
Goods, and Lime and Cement, also for 
Burning Sanitary Ware, and for Salt 
Glazing. 

This invention relates to kilns for burning 
bricks, tiles, and other clay goods, and lime 
and cement, also for burning sanitary ware, 
and for salt glazing. This invention consists 
of an arrangement connecting each kiln in a 
series of kilns with one or more double flues, 
or one or more pairs of parallel flues, con- 
structed either side by side or one above the 
other, and having openings communicating 
between each of the two sections of the 
two flues, of which each double flue or pair 
of flues is composed, as well as shafts or 
connexions, between each of the said sections 
or two flues of each pair, and the interior of 
each kiln of the series. 


27,965 of 1903.—T. Hussite and C. J. JOHN- 
SON: Windows. 

This invention relates to windows, and has 
for its object to provide simple means whereby 
the window may be removed from the frame 
to facilitate cleaning and repairs. This is 
effected by making the beading or_ part 
thereof detachable so as to permit the window 
to be withdrawn, and the invention relates 
more particularly to the manner in which this 
is effected. 


2,024 of 1904—W. I. Ropway and W. B. 
Goop: A Tool or Implement for Breaking 
Coal, which is also applicable to Riveting 
and other purposes. 

A tool or implement for breaking coal, which 
is also applicable to riveting and other pur- 
poses, characterised by a rod having a 
weighted head, the rod of which is mounted 
and retained in a tubular casing in such a 
manner as to be capable of a sliding or re- 
ciprocating action therein, in combination 
with a suitable working tool which is attached 
or formed as part of the lower end of the 
tubular casing. 


2,574 of 1904.—R. GatprairH: Stoves and Fur- 
naces. 

In a stove or furnace, consisting in the com- 
bination of a grate normally closed, an ash- 
pit arranged below said grate, a combustion 
chamber arranged above said grate, an air 
chamber surrounding said grate, air passages 
leading from said ash-pit into said air 
chamber, and other air passages leading from 
said air chamber into said combustion 
chamber immediately above said grate to the 
outside of the fuel. 


3,838 of 1904.—S. SaunDERS and T. Ropers: 
Safety Valves of Boilers Used in Conjunce- 
tion with Hot-water Heating Apparatus, and 
the like. : 

This consists in the combination with the 
safety valve of a boiler used with hot-water 
heating apparatus, or the like, of a 
secondary auxiliary valve opened against the 
action of a spring by a part or stop carried 
by the safety valve when the safety valve is 
secured to the housing of the auxiliary valve, 
and positively closed by the spring when the 
safety valve is removed. 


3,861 of 1904.—N. F. Ramsay: Latches or 

Locks for Sliding Doors, and the like. 
A latch or lock for sliding doors, and the 
like, consisting in the combination of two 
spring-controlled hooked bolts, adapted to be 
forced apart in opposite directions at will, a 
co-acting keeper or striking head for auto- 
matically retracting said bolts when closure 
is being effected, and designed to be engaged 
and locked thereby, and manually operated 
means for retracting the bolts to effect release 
of the keeper or striking head. 


3,937 of 1904.—H. Fox, sun., and J. WHALE: 
Door and Window Fastenings. 
A door or window fastening of which the 
handle by which the bolt is drawn into the 
case has fixed rigidly thereto a turning piece, 
which, by an axial turn of the handle, is 
turned in a plane which is parallel with that 
of the front plate of the case, and thereby 





* All these applications are in the stage in which 
— to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. ° 





engaged with a stump of the case, and the 
bolt secured in a desired position. 


4,045 of 1904.—W. J. Gisson: Air-Warming 
Frreplaces. 
This consists in the combination with a fire- 
place having a firebrick bottom and a fire- 
brick back, of an air-heating chamber, formed 
integrally with the fireplace, extending be- 
neath the bottom and behind the back, pro- 
vided with internal baffle plates and having 
an inlet or inlets for cold air at the bottom 
of the chamber, and an outlet or outlets for 
heated air at the top; with or without con- 
nexion between the outlets and valve con- 
trolled apertures in the front of the fireplace. 


4,265 of 1904.—B. Appicorr and G. HoLLanD: 
Tongs for Domestic Use. 

Tongs for domestic use, characterised by the 
combination of a pair of pivoted legs having 
ears or ends extending past a pivot, and 
which are respectively pivoted or hinged to 
a spring handle in such a manner that the 
legs are retained open and can be closed 
through the medium of the handle. 


4,270 of 1904.E. Crowe: Stays for Securing 
the Legs of Folding Tables, Supporting 
Hinged Flaps, and the like. 

This relates to a jointed stay applied to 

table legs, consisting of hinged brackets and 

the like, one member of which is prolonged 
to bear on a wedge-shaped piece fixed to 
the underside of the table top or bracket. 


4,306 of 1904.—L. AntpiAH: Safety Apparatus 
for Use in Window Cleaning, and for 
other purposes. 

A safety apparatus for use in cleaning win- 
dows, wherein a platform surrounded by a 
shield and a i to be projected through 
a window opening, is attached to a front 
frame adapted to lie against the inner side 
of the window frame, the said front frame 
being provided with extensible side portions 
for enabling the apparatus to be applied to 
windows of varying width. 


4,574 of 1904.——M. TENNANT: 

Ventilators. 
This invention relates to an air-filtering ven- 
tilator for attachment to windows. The 
attachment consists of a filtering blind of 
gauze muslin, wire gauze, or other suitable 
air-filtering medium of such size as to close 
the space formed by the opening of the 
window. One edge of the filtering blind is 
attached directly or indirectly to the open- 
ing edge of the window, and the opposite 
edge is attached to a spring roller or other 
equivalent device operating to keep the blind 
taut in all positions of the window. The 
spring roller or other device is preferably 
enclosed in a suitable casing within which the 
blind is automatically drawn as the window 
is closed. 


12,281 of 1904.—F. M. Burrowes: A Foldable 
Table or Stand. 

A foldable stand, consisting of pivoted legs, 
braces for said legs, each pivoted to a leg 
at its outer end, and having an offset portion 
at its inner end, said braces being formed of 
elastic material, and a washer loosely 
mounted upon the offset portion of said brace 
arranged to travel in oppositely arranged 
slits adjoining the guide groove in the stand, 
whereby the offset portion may slide within 
the washer, said guide groove terminating in 
a transverse opening into which said offset 
portion is adapted to spring when the brace 
1S in Open position. 


19,824 of 1904.—W. Scorr and A. H. Srent: 
Materials for the Construction of Build- 
ings, more especially Military Huts, Bun- 
galows, and the like. 

A double wall mainly composed of plaster, 
cement, concrete, or other suitable plastic 
material, consisting of independent series of 
ribs isolated from one another so as to main- 
tain a continuous air space between the two 
skins of the wall, open meshed screws attached 
to the outer faces of the respective series of 
ribs, and serving as cores for the respective 
members of the double wall, and a rendering 
of plastic material applied to each screen. 


24,095 of 1904.—F. J. M. M. Dvcasrer: 
Flood Gates and similar Devices for Dams 
Weirs, and the like. ; 

A dam in which the absolute tightness of the 
flood gates is obtained by means of joints 
situated at the two extremities of the panel 
or panels forming said gates, and on their 
down-stream faces, the said joints being con- 
stituted by beams of wood or other suitable 
material, one firmly attached to the masonry 
piers, the other to the gates, and normally 
maintained strongly in contact by the pres- 
sure of the water, the panel or panels being 
adapted to be slightly displaced towards the 
up-stream during the operation of lifting or 
lowering. 


Air-Filtering 
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24,443 of 1904.—C. ScHorretp: Pneumatic 
Hammers and Frames for Holding the same 
for Bottom and Side Shell Riveting, and 
the like. 


A frame for holding pneumatic tools for 
riveting, and the like, consisting in the com- 
bination of a bar adapted to be mounted on 
the shell of a vessel, or the like, in any 
desired position, a support adjustably mounted 
on said bar, a frame-bar holder connected by 
means of a swivelling joint to said support, 
and a T-shaped frame bar adjustably sup- 
ported in said holder pivotally supporting 
at one end a pneumatic hammer, and at 
the other end an adjustable distance piece. 


24,883 of 1904.—J. Haywarp: Liquid Deliver- 
ing Devices, Applicable to Flushing Cis- 
terns. 

A liquid delivering device, consisting in the 

combination with a reservoir having integrally 

a funnel (with removable plug) at its upper 

end, and a neck at its lower end, of a hollow 

removable stopper (having inner and outer 
valve nna fitted tightly in said neck, and 

a loose slidable plunger passing through the 

said stopper and provided with an adjustable 

valve disc above, and one below the said 
stopper. 


24,897 of 1904..J. Pottock: Adjustable 
Attachments of Knobs or Handles to 
Spindles. 

This consists in the combination arrangement 
and use of the parts of the apparatus for 
adjustably securing knobs or handles on 
spindles, consisting of a spindle with a screw. 
‘threaded end for each adjustable knob or 
handle, a shoulder inside each knob or 
handle, a washer abutting against said 
shoulder, and a screw nut adjustable upon the 
screwed end of said spindle, and a plug to 
close the opening in the knob or handle. 


24,933 of 1904.—G. Hatt: Means for Securing 

Door Knobs and Handles to their Spindles. 
This consists in securing an adjustable knob 
or handle upon its spindle (which is of square 
or angular section, and engages with a corre- 
sponding hole in the neck or foot of the 
knob) by a nut or nuts or a fastening nut 
and a lock nut, screwed on to a part of the 
spindle, which extends into a chamber formed 
within the said knob and made to bear against 
the shoulder or abutment inside the said 
chamber, whereby the knob is confined be- 
tween the said nut or nuts and the rose plates 
in which the foot of the knob has its bearing. 


4,541 of 1904.—H. R. Kay: Block or Par- 
quetry Flooring, and similar Surfaces of 
Herringbone Construction. 


A block parquetry surface of herringbone 
pattern, having the ends of the blocks grooved 
either diagonally across the opposite corners, 
or square across the ends, and connected by 
an interplaced strap tongue or key. 


19,981 of 1904—R. H. Homan: Metal Joists 
or Beams Employed in Fireproof Floors, 
and the like. 

This invention relates to metal joists or 

beams employed in fireproof floors, and 

the like. In constructing fireproof floors in 
which steel or iron joists, in combination 
with concrete, are employed it is customary 
in most cases to employ joists with top and 
bottom flanges. According to this invention 
the upper flange is dispensed with, and the 

joist is rolled with a single flange and a 

web of any suitable depth, and in the pro- 

_cess of rolling a wave or curve, or two or 

more wavy or curved surfaces, are formed ex- 

tending the full length of the joist, the number 
of wave or curved surfaces depending upon the 
depth of the web. 


25,128 of 1904.—W. A. Marca: A Fireproof, 
Acid-Proof, and Electrically-Insulating 
Material. 

A new chemical product, entitled ‘ Re- 
fragor,’’ produced by the combination of a 
mixture of powdered asbestos, linseed oil, pro- 
toxide of lead, binoxide of manganese, or 
other oxides or oils having the same reaction, 
the addition after cooling to the paste thus 
produced of a given quantity of a solvent of 
oils and grease such as ether, alcohol, or the 
like, and of manufacture and drying of the 
objects formed, and the washing thereof in 
dilute sulphuric acid for the purpose of re- 
moving any matters attackable thereby. 


———_—_—_-<}>—_e—_____ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 10.—By HOWELL, Son, & BONNIN. 
South Kensington.—45, West Cromwell-rd., u.t. 


63 yre., Gr. 118. 100., ©.r. 1008... ccc cces £850 
By STOCKER & ROBERTS. 
Croydon.—26 to 48 (even). Martin-rd., u.t. 97 
yi8., GT. 270., WT. SOGl. 10s......00 0 S56 1,575 








January 12.—By CHESTERTON & SONS. 
Holloway.—8, Magdala-rd. f., w.r. 322. 10s... £290 
Chelsea.—16a and 16b, Edith-gr., u.t. 56} yrs., 

25g Wile ANOS 4554005.09 9.545 5484% 055% 990 


By CAssiIn & Co. 
Catford.—Berlin-rd., ‘‘ Lamorna,’’ f., e.r. 100/., 
subject to a 15/. rent-charge ........... 785 


By P. J. Dixon & Son. 
Clapton.—Dunlace-rd., f.g. rents 25/. 4s., rever- 
sion in 70} yrs...... Sis inthar ieee Sine ew ee Age 635 
Poplar.—53 to 59 (odd), Chrisp-st. (s.), u.t. 


S6t-9r8., OF. 120... 9 T T7TOIOR,.. 200 cece 1,710 
51, 52, and 53, Railway-st., u.t. 374 yrs., 
TE MSIE BEY 5 5:5 50's vioeinensreers : 310 
245, High-st. (6.), £., y.F. DSi... cccccceess 420 
Bow.—49 to 59 (odd), Campbell-rd., f., y.r. 
SBR! owns esas rete pias SeieleS Sine winie Sis sls 2,660 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; |.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A WEEKLY READER (It will depend on whether you 
can show that the extra work was sufficient to fully 
account for the extra days beyond the stipulated date 
of completion). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photogra; hs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samp!es. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. ; 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commis, ion to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Editor. 








FRIDAY, JANUARY 27. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. J. B. Fulton and Mr 

E. F. Reynolds on -‘ Byzantine Architecture.” 7.30 
p-m. 

Institution of Civil: Engineers ( Students’ Meeting).— 

Mr. T. LE. Matthews on ‘Concrete-making on the 

Admiralty Harbour Works, Dover.” 8 p.m. 





— com 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel.,6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “‘ The Builder, London,” 








THE ——. — bn neg gh aus LXXXVII 
(July to December, ) was given as a suppl t 
with last week’s issue. i a 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each. 

THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH VOLUME of “ The Builder ” (bound) 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, will be ready on 
the 23rd inst. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS 
PROSPECTUSEKS OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 

TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c., &c. 

Six lines or under 6s. 0d, 
Each additional line -. Oa: 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICR.- 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under..........ccccecees 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words).........ce0..0 Os. 6d, 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for frent page, 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only), 


Four lines (about thirty words) or under ............ 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........00008 Os, 6d, 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*.* Stamps must not be sent, but all sums should be remitted py 
Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to th- 
Publisher of “‘ THE BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W.C. 











Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 
'HREE o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “Classification” is 
impossible in the case of any which may reach the Office after 
HALF-PAST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the 
ae Wrapper should be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNES. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING, 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 





PERSONS advertising in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies. 
addressed to the Office, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C., free of 
charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 
together with suffivient stamps to cover the postage. Unused 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES - NINEPENCE EACH. 


post (carefully packed) Is 











MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 20. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Sir J. Dewar on ‘“‘ New 
Low Temperature Phenomena.” 9 p.m. 

Instiiution of Mechanical Engineers.—Papers to be 
read and discussed collectively :—‘* Some Impressions 
of American Workshops,” by Mr. A. J. Gimson; 
* Waterworks Pumping Engines in the United States 
and Canada,’’ by Mr. John Barr; ‘‘ Some Features in 
the Design and Construction of American Planing 
Machines,” by Mr. Archibald Kenrick, jun. ; ‘“ Engines 
at the Power Stations, and at the St. Louis Exhibition,” 
by Mr. Alfred Saxon. 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21. 


Builders’ Foremen’s Association.—Annual Dinner, 
Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 23. 

Royal Institute of British Architects—(1) Mr. James 
Ransome on *“‘ European Architecture in India,” with 
lantern illustrations ; (2) Award of Prizes and Studente 
ships. 8 p.m. 

London Institution.—Mr. Hugh Stannus on “ Archi- 
tecture from Egypt to Rome,” illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution (Junior Meetings).—Mr. C. H. 
paar on ‘* Rating and Possible Legislation.” 

p-m. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. (Lectures in 
Practical Sanitary Science).—Professor H. Adams on 
** Supervision of Works in Progress.’”’ 7 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association (Students’ Sketching 
Club).—Mr. W. E. Bland on “ External Plumbing.” 
7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be read :— 
(1) ** Notes on the Working of the Shone System of 
Sewerage at Karachi,’’ by Mr. J. Forrest Brunton; 
(2) ‘* The Sewerage of Douglas, Isle of Man,” by Mr. 
E. H. Stevenson and Mr. E. K. Burstall. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Professor G. 
Baldwin Brown on “Old Edinburgh,” illustrated by 
lantern slides. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—The Hon. R. P. Porter on *‘ London 
Electric Railways.”’ 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 26. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.x—Mr. T. H. 
Mawson on “ Garden Design.’’ 6.30 p.m. 

London Institution.—Mr. Hilaire Belloc on ‘ The 
Growth of a City—London,” illustrated. 6 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Conclusion of dis- 
cussion on papers on ‘‘ Fuel Economy in Steam Power 
endl by Messrs. W. H. Booth and J. B. C. Kershaw. 

p.m, 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact. 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 
Hard Stocks. ...... 112 0 per 1000 alongside, in river.. 
Bough Stocks and 
Grizzles ........ 1 8 0 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks ., 2 5 0 ” ” ” 
Shi POTS seccescecees 25 0 ” ” 9 
BAAGOUS: ssisssiecces 2 8 O pa at railway depot. 
Red Wire Cuts . Lilt 0 ” ” ” 
BestFareham Red 312 0 os 9 ” 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Py 9 ” 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire ce 440 ” ” ” 
Do. Bullnose...... 410 0 * on ne 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks...... 48 0 ” ” ” 
GuazEp- Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers wiwue oO © ” ” 9 
Headers secccccceces a 8 0 ” ” ”* 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats.........16 0 0 ” ” ” 
DoubleStretchers 19 0 0 ” ” » 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 ” ” ” 
One Side and two 
Ends enccocces eeecee 19 0 0 ” ” > 
Two Sides and 
one End ececcccee 00 ” ” ”» 
Splays, Cham- 
fe \ uints 20 0 0 ” ” ” 
Best Di Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers, and Header 12 0 0 e 2 > 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats..... eoce 14 00 ” ’ ” 
DoubleStretchers 15 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 os o ” 
One Side and two 
nds Cecccccccccccces 0 0 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 
one End ......... 15 0 0 ” ” ” 
Splays, Cham- 
ferred, Squints 14 0 0 » ” ” 
Second Quality 
Dis at 
ip t 
CN Gian BOC less than best. 
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BRICKS, &e. = 


d. 
Thames and Pit Sand......0. 7 : per — delivered, 


seeceesenee eeeeces 


Thames B 


allas 
Best Portland Cement. ..... . 99 0 ‘per ‘ton, 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 vs 


Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 


Stone Lime....... seveseeed28. Od. yard, delivered. 
p weber Fireclay in sacks 27s. PF galt ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
Hu Stone—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
ee ee Paddington Depét _........ . 1 64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depot .......0. ieaanssasa ae ws <a 
PorTLAND Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown badge co sa 
wi ns, n depét, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Whart... 2 1 ad Bs 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depét, Nine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 2h » oo» 


8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks...... 1 4 per ft. cube,deld.rly.depét. 


Beer 99 teen -1 ” 

Greenshill 4, seus a 10 a 

Darle ov blocks... 2 ; oa 
Red Corseh 2 


er nielons 2 0 es 


Red Mansfield rT} 2 ry} 
York StonE—Robin ah. Quality. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 a 


6 in, sawn two —_— 

landings to size 

(under 40 ft. ss 2 3 per ft. super. 
6 in. rubbed two sides 


ditto, GURU ccacsusisasdecs 2 6 re 
8 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) 0114 .s 
Zin. to 24 in. sawn one 


= slabs (random 
eséxsasssucdianseess ee 


es) 
Ip in, to2in. ditto, ditto 0 6 ps 


Harp YORK— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

pone gy 40 fe — 28 ft. 

under super. per ft. super. 
6 iy Tubbed two sides 

di 


sau dgusaenaized seta CO e 
8 in. sawn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 Po 


2 in. nor — 


9 

” 

” 
” 
> 
” 


8. d. 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
eld. rly. depot. 


‘ » oo» 6in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 aia 
” ” ” 8in. do. 
SLATES, 
& & 
a " IWost blue “ew 4 ; 
Bx 10 ist quality 5 “tee ie 2 ae 
20x12 4, ” » 13 15 0 ” 
16x ry 7 50 2 
20 x 10 best blue Port. 

MEMOS scccccces IB 16 
16x 8 Gom¢€ «xz 
20 x10 best ureka un- 

fading green. 15 17 6 ,, 
20 x 12 ” 99 18 7 6 ” 
18 x 10 2” ry) 13 5 0 ” 
16x 8 S&C ~@ 
20 x 10 permanent green lh 18 6s 
18 x ll ‘ wo 8HeE a 
16 x . - ” 6 12 6 oe 

— 


ft, super. 
d. rly. depét. 
2 ” 


d. 
E. 6 per 1000 of 1200 atr. d. 


eT 
” 
” 
” 


de 
Best plain red roofing tiles . 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depét, 


ip and Valley tiles ... 3 7 per doz. 

Best Brosely tiles........ sascsce aU bs per 1000 
Do. Ornamental tiles ..... soos OZ 

Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 0 per doz. 
Best Ruabon red, brown 

brindled do. (awards) z 6 per 1000 
Do. Ornamental do ....... 
4 0 per ‘doz. 


shire do. (Peakes)..... “2 9 per 1000 

Do. EON Os icass eeatan ia 
Hip tiles ..... deduces eeveace 
Valley tiles .....sccc.ssccecee 
” ‘bran 





oe 


Best ‘“ brand 
plain tiles, aw — 50 0 per 1000 
Bo. ressed..... ececceccee nnaieahe @ 9 
> amen : Kasse = 0 ” 
OT ca cciessskeusisa dédee 0 per doz. 
Epa TROD ccactarciscessisce 8 6 ”» 


WOOD. 


99 ” 
2. ” 
” ” 
3 Lh) 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
99 ” 
” 2] 
”? BD) 
2 ” 
”  ] 
3? ” 
” ” 
” ” 
9 2” 
” 2 
2” ” 
” os 
” ” 
” ” 


At per standard, 









Deals: best 3in. by 11 in, and > e s. d. 8. d. 
by 9 in. and + oan 0 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 by 4uessesccssees 0 1510 0 
Battens : best << by 7 
8in., and 3in. by7in. and Sin, 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens : best 24 by 6and 3 by6..-010 0 less than 
7in. and 8 in, 
Deals : seconds 100 thn 
Battens: seconds ......... wenescetteue Gla @ ai oa 
2 in, by 4 in, and 2 in. by 6 in.... 900 910 0 
— by 44 in. and 2in. by 5in.... 810 0 910 0 
oreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and 13 in, by 7 in. ss.see0ee 010 0 more than 
tte ns, 
qin. ... 100 pe 





Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22g.&24g.12 0. 





Cut ‘nails, Cini We OMe ncnecs 


~ WOOD (continued). 


At per load of 50 ft. 
£s. d. 


Fir timber: best middling Danzig £5. d 
phe aaa (average specification) 4 10 


Seconds »4 5 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 ~ «« OSs 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.).. 3 0 
SOPOCUMED ORME cicccsectcdcenccasencce 215 
Pitch-pine timber (30 tt. average) 


8 5 
JornERs’ Woop. At per 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 

Bin. by LLim wssccccererseeseees eee ae O 

Bim. DY Dim. crrscscsrseeersserseree me 

Battens, 24 in. and 3in. by 7in. 17 0 

Second: yellow deals, 3 in by 

11 in....... 18 10 

= 3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 

Battens, 34 in. and 3in. by7in. 13 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

on | 2 ES ee 15 10 

Battens, 24 in. and3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 





oooaoe: 














Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
In, Dy 11 in. wsssssceseseseeeees oo 21.0 
De. ee: wa. 18 : 

attens 18 li 

Second yellow — 3 _— llin, 16 o 

Do. 3in. by 9 in........... Secsesee 
Battens... ll 0 

be ya yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 13 10 
De. “Sin, DY Die ccccccscsstsscoece 1 O 
Battens 10 0 

White Sea and Petersburg :— 


First white deals, 4 in. by ll in, 14 10 
%” » Sin. by9 in. = 10 
Battens 0 


Second oe ny 3in. by lin. 3 10 
aa » 3 in. by 9in, 12 10 
a“ 7 eteccs OO 
Pitch- -pine: GORE ceces: esseesese 
Under 2 in. thick extra ae " 
Yellow en regular 
Oddments ...... sae deces 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Yellow Pine oddments ......... a 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube 
Danzig and Stettin Oak iacenstil 
BaP per ft. cube . 












seceescoreesooe 


all 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per tt. ‘cube. 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 





h 
py in. do. GOs. sicusy cadeacees 
at Ming cy ptmsengern Ta- 
Jere per ft. super. asinch .., 
Selected, Figury, per ft. vain 
EINGIN ccacctccessecancdecencoscdaces 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
BB TIONS cccccisessccncesse daasiaest coceee 
TECRRs TIC TIE odes ccscecesspecccnsscapea 
American Whitewood Pianks, 
per ft. cube... 
Prepared Flooring— 
1 ry 7 7 in, yellow, planed and 


m 
oc SSF @ © NM CHM BMOSCOSCOCOCOCSSOSOCOS COO COSCO SoO Coc SOS CoO 


i 
o NO &9 © ofc eoso oo 


er COS F§ © CSO oNWD woococo 





a") 
@ 
8 


0 13 
0 14 





ee eeereercssecsesceeceseesees 


mate <a aicdibasscéeseakacsabanenia 0 16 
lin. by 7i in. ‘white, planed. and 
CO oe IRRRAR NESS SEN IES Se ea 0 12 
lin. | A, in. ‘white, planed. and 
matched 0 12 
1} in. Jaw ek 7 in. white, planed and 
015 


3 o by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 
lin. by 7 in. do. do. 014 
in. i Zin. white do. do. 010 
in. by 7in. do. do do O11 








aQcoo oc aes oc @ 


standard, 


6 BB BS 


i — 
SceooSS SS Soo S5So 


ee BOSS ES FSS 


 e 
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oc ooo 


So 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


o ooo coooooo oo ooo Soo 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 











Rolled Steel Joists, — £s. 4. £s. d. 

BOOCONG: scccnascccdeveccacs mace Cae OC «a, Ele te 
Compound Girders, o 

SION hncsccisacadeaicécstssscantane 7m 64 Ww 8 O 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

DALY SECTIONS oesreeeeeeeee sonsenaasae e Occ S97 @ 
Flitch Plates 70. 85 ¢@ 
Cast Iron Columns and Stan- 

chions including ordinary pat- 

terns CG FC 

METALS, 
Per a in Toni 
Iron— £584, 8. d. 

Common Bars  sesscsserssescesereee 615 0 ... 5 5 0 

Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality.........c00+ S Oras FIRE 

Ceationtaiize ‘*Marked Bars” 910 0 ... =- 

Mild Steel Bars. $:S OC... SiSce 

a ig Iron, basis price ...... . 815 : uw 2 @ @ 

vanized ..... ee 16 10 —_- 


”(*and u wards, according to size a gauge.) 


Sheet Iron, Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ..... esse 


Ordinary si 
Pf a | Pee 200. 
bai iaeecaied ‘and 24 g. go 10 0 


homage 


¢ ee 22 g.and 24g. 7 10 2 
26 wie ae °C - 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes6ft.to8ft.20g. 12 0 ‘ 
pet »  22g.and24g. 12 10 ° 

a eo wooo 13 5 

Best Sott Steel sheets, Si. by Hf 

to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 0 ° 


26 g. eeecees 13 5 
8 10 4 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extres.) 


eaee ooo ooo 
: 


olll 








LEAD, &. 
os ton, in —— 
































44 ¢ 8. d. 
Lrap—Sheet, English, 3lb. mp: a 12 Oe - 
Pipe in COUR xaccesiacntnctiisocinth 6 ae - 
Soil pipe . 18 1G ie sea ~ 
Com pipe 1812 6. - 
Zin heet— 
Vieille Montagne ...... eeeetOR 3015 0 2. - 
Silesian 3010 0 ... - 
CorpPER— 
Strong Sheet.........s0c00 ve Ib 0 010 .., _ 
a ae Oo Olt ws ~ 
Copper nails .......00ccee 99 © O10 - ~ 
"“Eicne Genk. 0 0 9% 
ng COC. rcccssseceves 99 eee —_ 
eer 9 O Ole — 
Tix—English Ingots masa ae 01 om 
SotpER—Plumbers’ ...... 99 0 0 6.. _ 
Tinmen’s......... secenceciene 46 ©@ 8 wu -- 
Blowpipe PPYTTTITiTi iit t tt itt . 0 0 9 eee om 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 
BU ts CI aii scccsccccacess acco oa ft. delivered, 
”» OMNI bnacacacennciccacotuias 2d. — ” 
Re ae . + ay ” ” 
PRES SR ee 3d. ” ” 
26 OZ. thirds Pecccccccccccoccocccoes ‘ ae ” ” 
a RES “ en ‘ 
es LU ee eee ‘ -_ 2 oe 
See . 8 @ 
Fluted Sheet, eo Wctsexcisestsaice it. ae ae 
Oreceee ° ” ry 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Piate 21. pe 
” ”» ” 7 -” ” 
” ” ” 2h ” ” 
OILS, &e. 2s. d 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes .......ec000 per gallon 0 1 5 
” ” ” in st ” 01 6 
” ” ” in drum ” 018 
Boiled ,, »» in ” 017 
” ” » in Is ” 018 
Be aa » in drums.. o0 0110 
Turpentine, = aoe os ¢ : : 
Genuine Gunn English White Lead per ‘ton 1915 0 
TR BN II icnaceciscasscceindsctiaanaaye 19 5 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty cidehncdiniaiise per cnt. 0 6 6 
Stockholm Tar per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. ~~ po 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ..... acactamiadudacied aecseces 080 
S| a cpcaiaeenetiaae a 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ............sccseseseee ° 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak................0000 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CI rec cnccsaescndinddddnsansacciasnineccedend ee 014 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage.................. saasdeeteecei ‘ 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .............0006 . 016 0 
DPR EEE IID © ca cecscccavencescccsecetsusccnescecees ‘ 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ...........ssceeese aaa 018 0 
Miter: Wale PrGmels Old... .cccccccceccccccedececsecce ° 5:3 6 
ey Flatting Varnish ..........s.sesccssesees 018 0 
EO COUN MRED <x ccccscscecesccecceocscccctosen : 140 
Extra Pale Paper .... at 012 0 
Beat Japan Gold Size .......cccccoccccescccceccesecee ° 010 6 
TR I a voc cceiic ces cncctcddonsncienncce aaa 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ..........ccsscccsseseees - 090 
Brunswick Black 08 6 
Berlin Black 016 0 
, Oe eee 010 0 
French and Brush Polish ............sesss+sesses ie 010 0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly y) is is  aaeaiied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part 0! ted Kingdorm 
oe of 19s. per annum (52 J ame Sy PREPAID. To ail 
—_——. ae Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 
be annum. Remittances yable to J. 
MORGAN) a Ne addressed to the Publisher of “THB 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (53 
numbers) or 4s. 9d Joh quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The B * by Friday Morning’s Post. 








TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading. 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,’ and must reach us: 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [(N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the lowest. 
Tender is under 1001., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 





constructing sewers, etc., in 


ABERDEEN.—For 
for the Town 


Hammersmith-road and Irving-place, 


Council. Mr. W. Dyack, Burgh Surveyor, Aberdeen :— 
Hammersmith-road. 
R. McKay, Abergeldie-terrace...... £84 75 
Irvine-place (extension). 
R. McKay, Abergeldie-terrace...... £33 10 0 





ALDERSHOT.—For two houses at Aldershot, for 
Mr. H. Stratton. Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, architects, 
Aldershot, Hants :— 








Martin, Wells, & Co. £1,200 H. G. Moss ...... £1,011 

G. Kemp ........ 1,120 W. L. Edgoose.. 978 

R. Metherell ..:... 1, "099 Bateman & Sons . 969. 

VP. Kaight .. .cccce 1,089 Cesar Bros., Farn- 

W. H. Futieaw fe 1,979 ham Hale® .... 950 

Crossby & Co. .... 1,075’ G. Kersley........ 863 
AYLSHAM.—For alterations and additions to 
remises, Market-place, Ayisham, Norfolk. Messrs. 

| & Buckingham, architects, Norwich :— 

T. H. Blyth.... £483 00| W. & H. Wade, 

J.H.Tuddenham 447 5 0 Aylsham* ,... £406 5 & 

TENDEBS—Continued on page 77. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


“v + we 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


——_— 
ne es 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 





COMPETITIONS. 












































Designs to 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. ve Delivered 
*Free Public Library ....... ou sueee 69s kdioonee new | PR ONTINONODS « gasc00s00s 6 5 WS NIEL «ace o'e'e ts ceeenweSniew kins pivsbiate aleteseresaeterare a eaters Mar. 4 
CONTRACTS. 
| Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Advertised. Forms of Tenders, etc., supplied by be Delivered 
Haslingden Flags and Kerbs ...........eceseeees Manchester Corporation .......... Chief Clerk, Highways Department, Town Hall, Manchester .. Jan. 21 
Sewering, etc., Bellott-street, etc., Cheetham ...... Paving, etc., Depart. (Surveyor’s Office), Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Draining, etc., Gregory-street, Ardwick do. do. 
Draining, etc., Rostron-street, Ardwick..........+. do. do. 
Draining, etc:, Passage, Rusholme ......... do. do. 
Dwelling-houses in the Parish of Methlick Estate Office, Haddo House, Aberdeen..............e00. eeeeee Jan. 23 
Dwelling-houses in the Parish of Tarves do. do. do. 
Dwelling-houses in the Parish of Fyvie 4 do. do. 
Dwelling-houses in the Parish of Ellon............ ; do. do. 
Dwelling-houses in the Parish of New Deer........ do. do. do. 
570 yds. of Approaches to Bridge over Lossie ...... ya TE GS 6 aera ee See ee rem eee! A. Hogg, County Road Surveyor. 24, Academy-street, Elgin .... do. 
‘Undergrd. Conv., Corner of Shields-rd. and Union-rd. Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation. ... | City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle.............+.... do. 
Convenience. Heaton-road .........seeeeeeceeees do. do. do. 
THAD DOP CIABWOEKD soo. de.0.0:00cearneeconsseesanes Leeds Corporation .............. R. H. Townsley, Gas Offices, East Parade, Leeds ......... eoece do. 
NE EE sa Geee sae pubanioss Rochdale Tramways Commitee .... | 8. 8. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Mochdale: ... .0.00%s« do. 
‘Combined Joint and Sole Plates ...........seeeeee do. do. do. 
Retaining Walls, Berry Brow, Newton Heath...... Manchester Corporation .......... T. De Courcy Meade, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester .... do. 
Chimney at the Gasworks, St. George’s Quay ...... | Lancaster Corporation............ C. Armitage, Engineer, at the Gasworks ...... Siar eier sie olererscerels do. 
Science Laboratory, Sir T. Middlecot’s School, Kirton The Governors ............eeeee J. Rowell, Architect, Church-lane, Boston ..............005. oe do. 
Stables and Coachhonse, Summerfield, Morley ...... PIES AS GROWOR vacciss saivesion es 111 |'T. A. Buttery & 8. B. Birds, Architects, Morley ............ ++ do. 
Alterations to Shop Premises, High-street, Skipton Mrs. Ambler .......... 2.2.0... J. Hartley, Architect, Skipton ...........ssseceeseeeeeeeeers do. 
Private Street Works, Whitworth-road, etc. ...... Southampton Corporation ........ Borough Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Southampton ..| Jan. 24 
‘Wrought-Iron Railings, Gates, ete., at Playgrounds Islington Borough Council ........ J. Patten Barber, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N. do. 
Wish Bolte WF SAD: BANG 0. i.0 vic0.0:5.0:00:00 00.00:¢0:08 Secretary of State for India ...... Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, 8.W......... do. 
Plumbing Work at Cottage Homes at Countesthorpe Tejcester Guardians .............¢ _A. H. Hind, Architect, 3, Grey Friars, Leicester - ............ do. 
Cleaning Pontoons, Seacomhe.............eeeeee: Wallasey Ferries Committee ...... | Ferry Manager, Egremont Ferry, Cheshire .......cscessecccecs do. 
Repewing, Heating, & Ventilating Wes. Cha.. Barton jg — ,,...... | J. Gibson, Architect, Stamford-street, Stalybridge ............ do. 
‘Pulpit. Com.-table, etc., Trinity Presby Ch., Cork; = ,,...... W. iH. Hill & Son. Architects, 28, South MRO FCOLEE 6.5.0.0 0'0'00.68 do. 
Additions, etc., to Manse, Raphoe, Londonderry Committee of Second Pres. Church | J. M’Intyre, Architect, Letterkenny ........s.++eee: ee ececeeee do. 
Steam Dynamos, Booster, etc. ........eeeeeeeeee Bedwellty Guardian Meseeweeces |J. A. Shepard, Clerk, Town Hall, Tredegar.............cceeeee Jan. 26 
oo Se aero ie eer re do. ds. 
‘Roadworks, Rosebery-road and Donovan-avenue Wood Green U.D. C Re wish stisge ieee eet | C. J. Gunyon, Surveyor, Town Hall, WOGUNGIOEN. oo 6.0:606:cse:08% do. 
Deck Bridges, Leather Belting, etc. ...........00% Fast India Railway Co. ........ .. | C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, B.C. .......... do. 
Thirty Cottages at Penrhiwceiber ................ Tanycoed Building Club .......... | T. W. Millar, Architect, Mountain Ash.............cccceceseee do. 
1,800 yds. of Main Conduit, Ronndriding-road, etc. Dunbarton Town Council ........ | W. R. Copland, C.E., 146, West Regent-street, Glasgow ........ do. 
Thirty-one Slop Vans and Twelve Water Vans Lambeth Borough Council........ | H. Edwards, Borough Engineer, 346. Kennington-road, 8.E. .... do. 
Manse at3Lianymynech.............cseeeccceeces Presbyterian Committee .......... | Shayler & Ridge, Architects, Bank-chambers, Oswestry ........ do. 
Paint. Bldgs., Incorporation Infirm., Shirley Warren Southampton Incorporation ...... | Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge. Survs., 9, Portland-st., Southampton! Jan. 26 
Remov. bidgs..etc., on site Roy. Coll. of Science,Dublin | Office of Public Works............ | H. Williams, Secretary, Office of Works, BOM, o55.eg.ceecisierse do. 
Minor Alterations to Committee Rooms, Lity-chmbrs. | Edinburgh Corporation .......... | | R. Morham, City Arch., Pub. Wks. Office, City-chbrs., Edinburgh do. 
645 ft. of Paved Channelling ............c-cece-e. PUGO WOE SEAMS:  cnwcescewawnene | J. Wormald, District Surveyor, South Cottage, Andover ...... ae do. 
Repair Foot-bdge., Church-st.. Hurstbourne, Tarrant do. | do. do. 
Freemasons’ Hall, nr. Balmoral-rd., Gillingham, Kent) = = ,....... | F. Smith, Architect, Carrara-buildings, High-street, Gillingham... do. 
Repairing Bridge, Streatley and Goring .......... The Commissioners ...........00 _F. E. Hedges, Clerk, Market-place, Wallingford..........+60. +e do. 
Manual Instruc. Bldg., Queen’s-rd, Southend-on-Sea | The Corporation ...........ee00. | E. J. Elford, Borough Engineer, Southend-on-Sea.............. Jan. 27 
Fitgs., etc., Lib., Read.-rms., Rawmarsh-hl., Parkgate Rawmarsh U.D.C. ............2: | J. Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham .............s0005 Jan. 28 
Warehouse, Canal-road, Bradford ..........sse008 | sw we eee |S. Jackson & Son, Architects, Tanfield-chambers, Bradford...... do. 
Limestone and Team Labour ...............ee00- Llandaff and Dinas Powis R.D.C... | J. Holden, Surveyor, 20, Park-place, Cardiff .........ceeeeeeee do. 
RD IED nics deae senausasessdeuse besos se | d | do. do. 
750 tons of Steel Girder Tram Rails .............. Bradford Corporation ............ | F. Stevens, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bradford ............++++ do. 
ee OS Or RAND nds esses snes swe aece'neee} | do. do. 
Eighty Steel Poles for Tramways ........ee.se0. do | do. do. 
Water Supply Pipes. Bangourvillage.............. Edinburgh District Lunacy Board.. | H. J. Blanc, R.S.A., 25, Rutland-square, Edinburgh ............ do. 
Digging. & Laying Water Pipes, etc., Bangourvillage | do. | do. do. 
Supplying & Laying Drain Pipes, Bangourvillage aA do. do. do. 
ES OS errr ee do. do. do. 
Exits at Cardiff Workhouse ................0ee008 MRIMIR DS os. 2 ok eee | E. Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff.............+ do. 
Gas Engine and Pump for Raising Sewage Sludge .. | Swinton and Pendlebury U.D.C. .. | H. Entwisle, Council Offices, Swinton, Manchester ............ do. 
Additions to Great Wyrley Council School ........ Staffordshire Education Committee |G. Balfour, Director of Education, Office of Educa. Com., Stafford do. 
SE SIE LALLA VEL TCL ee ) GUE ATAU S 55 ov 0bes seg nciok belt | J. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor. RMR Gis: 4)e kis siecle sibs Bakke do. 
Higher Standard Mixed School at Grange, Rhos... - | Denbighshire Education Authority | W. Slater, Architect, 9, ‘High-street, Wrexham ............00: do. 
5,000 tons of Welsh Granite Setts ................ Stockport Corporation............ | J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, a Restle avs e'eisls a alaG's eieie@ Jan. 30 
800 tons of Scotch Granite Setts ............c0e. do. | do. 
Extension of Electrical Power Station ............ Tramways, etc.. Committee, Belfast | Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Belfast Ne ROR CORO PO do. 
VRE MURA, AIOBE | nh o555 64s 44.c00de0essauaes os Noble’s Explosives Co., Ltd. ...... Works Manager at Ardeer Factory ............scccceecceeees do. 
Two Cottages at Daventry ...........cccceeeeees Co-operative Society, Ltd. ........ | J. B. Williams, Architect, Moot Hall, Daventry .......+.++e+ees do. 
‘Gasholder Concrete Tank at North Shields Works .. | Tynemouth Gas Co............... W. Hardie, Engineer, Gas Works, North Shields .............. do. 
Two Single Cottages at St. Nicholas Village ...... WeRMNE POPS asiccs vessdencassoos W. Beddoe Rees, Architect, 37, St. Mary-street, Cardiff ........ do. 
Eighteen Cottages at Ystrad Mynach ............ Cylla Cottage Co......... vows -- Pendent, CI I isch cnescisascwnen on . do. 
Making-up Winsley’s Roads, Colchester .......... | ss deaveees . Beard, Surveyor, Head Gate. Colchester ........ cee eee do. 
Enamelled & Glazed Bricks & Lavatory Fittings | Edinburgh, etc., Gas Commissioners w. 5. Herring, C.E., New Street Works, Edinburgh....... wimergie do. 
‘Close Wood or Iron Fence, Hunstanton............ New Hunstanton U.D.C. ........ Je "3 Walker, Surveyor, Council Offices, New Hunstanton ..... f Jan. 31 
WORN We TR OTOT SUID okie + 60:5 00:50:50 60.5000 nae ' Tynemouth Corporation .......... J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth.............+.06. do. 
‘Concrete Retaining Wall in Liddell-street, N Shields do. do. do. 
Twenty-five Workmen’s Cottages at Rhydfelen .... | Pontypridd U.D.C. .............. P. R. A, Willoughby, Surveyor, Council Siew, Pontypridd do. 
Buildings on a New Site, Tavistock .............. Lighting, Coal and Coke Co., Ltd... | A. Francis, Secretary, Gas Works, Tavistock .............+++++ do. 
209 yds. of 9-in. Stoneware Pipe Sewers .......... [OOUNECON UII. sssasccccece aK ~ a. Surveyor, Council Office, Muldesdcn, Ce eer do. 
Remov. of Bridge & Erect. Steel Bridge over R. Mole | Esher, etc., U.D. Councils ........ J. Henderson, Engr., Ccil. Offis., ’Portsmth.-rd., Thames Ditton do. 
Two Silt Filters & Underdrainage Works at Hartshill Nuneaton & Chilvers Coton U.D.C. r C. Cook, Engineer, Council Offices. PHUTORION . cS sep Pees ccs i: do. 
*Excavating and Construction of New Boiler House.. Chelsea Guardians ............0. Clerk. 250. King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. ......... Mikccte vee Cue es do, 
Flags, Kerbs, Gritt Setts, Macadam. ete. .......... DP WL sasecevsnssvasse suas W. Holt, Engineer, Council Offices, Sale... 2... 2. ss 2s05c0eers Feb. 1 
Stabling, Lofts, etc., & Boundary Walls at Merthyr) = .......... As Marks, Architect, Merthyr Express-chambers, Merthyr on do. 
Highteen Cottages at Crumlin...........csseceees Abercarn U.D.C. ................ | J. Williams, Engineer. Council Offices, Abercarn .........+++ do. 
Portable Sch. & Offices in Strathfellan, nr. Tyndrum | Killin School Board.............. | P. Stewart, Clerk, Killin ............sesceeeee ETRE. eS do. 
INNS. 0; cntcreesesses oes occccescosess | ROMONNG B.D. “ Pes is Clerk, George-street, Kettering .........ss.eeeeee do. 
RE here ha eek ob ca ood eas hii aie een do. H. Norwood, 11, Bowling-green-avenue, Kettering ....... eseaie do. 
*Ironwork, Ace etc., at Strand-on-the-Green.... | ORWIOK TAG. o.0sscacccas coos one to the Council. Town Hall, Chiswick, W. ....... wate do. 
Laundry ey: | yee bere eer Stemabesdine Guardians..... pial . F, James, Clerk, 12, Hagley-street, Stourbridge .....,...+.- Feb. 2 
PE - scsacchtahesaovekbaxetesaset | Great Yarmouth Corporation... ... Pree & Cardew, Engs., 8, Queen Anne’s-gate, eatmninater, 9: W. do. 
Reccnstoastine fe Bridges, Frederick-rd., Pendleton | | | Salford Building fand Bridges Com. C. 8. Allott & sca, Engineers, 46, Brown-street, Manchester . do. 
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Nature of Work or Materials. 


CONTRACTS.—Continued. 


By whom advertised. 


Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by 





| Tenders to 
be Delivered 





*Building of Show-yard ....... Cea wen ethomae & me 


Alterations, etc., to Property in Fisher-street ...... 
Materials and Supplies ....... eGeckiws are ee 
Kerbing, Metalling, etc. ......eeeeeesseees waeude 
Materials ......eeeeeeees ekcdeeeesee = Caceaveea 
Carno Reservoir ...eeerecceeseces Cee tsecenacenes 
*Prainage WOrKS ........eseccccecesccccececccces 
Rebuilding the Labour-in-Vain Inn, Pontypool .... 
*New Grammar School, Farnham, Surrey .......... 
*Engine-shed, etc., Carmarthen .......++++eeeeeee 
*New Sorting Office at Leeds .........sceeeceeecs 
6} miles of C.-I. Water Pipes, and Laying same.... 
4 miles of C.-I. Water Pipes and Laying same...... 
Sewage Disposal Works, Royston ......... wddueee 
Girls’ School and Extensions, Cheslyn Hay ........ 
Gaswks. (Retort House Roof, etc.), Goring-on-Thames 
*Annual Contract® .....cceccccccccccccscces ween 


*Sewage Dispcsal and Refuse Destructor Works .... 
Boiler House Extension, Electricity Wks., London-rd. 
Retort HOUSC 2... cccccccccccesccccccocceccoecse 
Steel Gasholder and Tank at Gasworks..........++ 
Khushalgarh Bridge ....ccscccccccccccccccscsccs 
Storage Reservoir, etc., on the Scout Moor Brook .. 
10,500 lin. yds. 12-in. C.-I. Pipes from Gin Hl. Reserv. 

*Works and Materials .....-....sessseeecececseces 
Manager’s House, etc., at Belgrove Pumping Station 
Deepening, Widen., etc., St. George’s Cha., Bermudas 
Two Pits, 200 fathoms deep, at Bedlay, nr. Glenboig 


House, Hedon-road, Hull...........-eeeeee ee esce 
Clothing Factory, Hillidge-road, Hunslet ........ ee 
Work at Parish Church, Knockando ............-- 
Work at Newburgh Chapel .........c.cscccsecces 
Rusiness Premises, 5, 7. and 9, North-street, Belfast 
Additions to Stable Buildings at Ibbotsholme...... 
*Alterations to Workhouse, Salmon-lane, Ratcliffe, E. 
*18-in. Gauge Railway, etc. ......... Jeuacuunaees é 
SE poetiOn OF SCHOO, O6Cs vc kccscccdcceesseccceees 





Somerset County Agricultural Asso. 
Carlisle Corporation.............+. 
Lewisham Borough Council ...... 
do. 
Grimsby Corporation ............ 
MOOW VEINS UENee ca ccccceccsces 
Beckenham U.D.C. ..... ete ceeces 
The Governors ....... aascewecees 


Great Western Railway Co. 
Commissioners H.M. Works 
Arbroath ie em pomwadne cece 
0. 
GVO UENO, oo csccccecesnes 
Staffordshire Education Committee 
Thames Valley & Goring Water Co. 
CL OF OPTION vcccccccoccces 
Twickenham U D.C.......... Kee’ 
Southend-on-Sea Corporation...... 
Woking District — ice cosceucs 





0. 
Secretary of State for India ...... 
Bury & District — Water Board 
0. 


IORNAGO Teo osc cease étwesweus 
Leicester Corporation ............ 
Crown Agents for the Colonies .... 


Mr. P. M’Guiness........ waceades 
ee A Oe 2 ee ee 
Stepney Guardians ........... aes 
Manchester Corporation .......... 


Walthamstow Education Committee 





A. B. Cottom, Surveyor, Bridgwater ............. Matkeheedee | Feb 38 { 
H. C. Marks, City Engineer, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle.......... Feb. 4 4 
Town Hall (Surveyor’s a canter~ee eee |} Feb 6 | 
0. | do. ! 
H. G. Whyatt, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby ........ do. @| 
G. F. Deacon, Engineer, 16, Great George-st, Westminster, S.W. de ~2.; 
CORREALE BURGO NG, TONED 66.6 6 9 6 cache cctectcdescécooccce } do 7 
D. J. Lougher, Architect, Bank-chambers, Pontypool .......... | Feb 7 
Jarvis & Richards, Architects, 36, Victoria-street, S.W. ........ | do. | 
Engineer at Neath Station .........2--csccces waanuaseadavecs do = 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. .......... eee eeees na 
Crouch & Hogg, Engineers, ~*~ Bothwell-street, Glasgow........ |} Feb 8 |! 
0. | do. | 
T. W. Witts. Surveyor, Town Hall, Royston .................- do. ' 
G. Balfour, Director of Education, Office of Educa. Com., Stafford Feb. 9 
Office of Company, 20, Bucklersbury, E.C. ..........ceeceeeees do. 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Stratford, E. .......... am ' 3 
Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham ................6. do. 7 
KE. J. Elford, Borough Engineer, Southend ..................4. Feb, 10 
W. A. Valon & Son, 140, ie nme London, E.C, ...... Feb. 11 | 
0. do. | 
Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W......... Feb, 14 
J. Cartwright, Engineer, ahead’ “anata Bury, Lancashire...... Feb. 18 
0. do. ’ 
Borough Engineer, 99, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. .......... Feb. 20 
E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester........ Feb. 23 
The Office of the Crown Agents, Whitehall Gardens, 8.W. ...... April 19 
W. Baird & Co., Ltd., Bothwell Collieries, Bothwell............ No date, 
E. Whitleck, Architect, 26, Scale-lane, Hull ............ee000. - 
A. Neill & Son, Architects, 38, Park-row, Leeds .............. do, 
J. Robertson, Architect, 39, en ERVOERONB. ccc cceccce | 
0. Oo 
C. M’Alister, Architect, 26, Chichester-street, Belfast .......... do. 
J. Bintley, Architect, 7, Lowther-street, Kendal .............. do. 
J. & W. Clarkson, 136. High-street, Poplar, E. .............0. 0, 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester... .......ccccccccesececs do, 
H. Prosser, Architect, High-street, Walthamstow .............. do. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 








Nature of Appointment. 


Applications 
to be in 


Salary. 














Those marked vith an (*) are advertised in this number. 


Competitions, iv. 


4b. Per Week .ccccscce 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 


cédenduemunceatedes ecbecceecutduacdas Jan. 27 





Public Appointments, xvii, 





TENDERS.—Continued from page 75. 


AYLSHAM.—For additions to the Manor House, 
Aylsham, Norfolk. Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, 
architects, Norwich :— 

Wa ee UN ols or8e 00s 00 £111 15 6 
T. H. Blyth, Foulsham*...... 111 12 0 


BARNSLEY.—For street works, Boundary-street 
and part of Gold-street, for the Town Conncil. Mr. 
H. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Manor House, 


Barnsley :— 
Part of Gold-street. 
J. Hood, Peel-street, Barnsley* ...... £168 
Boundary-street. 
J. Hood, Peel-street, Barnsley* ...... 389 





FILLINGFORD.—For alterations to the Billingford 
Hall, Norfolk. Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, archi- 
tects, Norwich :— 

W. Larner .... £182 80]|T. H. Blyth, 
T. Hawes&Son 180 00 Foulsham*.. £175 10 6 


COLCHESTER.—For road works, Constantine-road, 
Maldon-road, for the trustees of the late G. H. Errington. 
—_ Baker, & May, surveyors, Head-street, Col- 
chester :— 

G. Burgoyne...... £1,134 | Scales & Robins . £775 
" 
Clacton-on-Sea * 760 





G. Dobson & Son.. 1,080] Z. Fairclough, 
H. Everett & Son.. 837 
W. Howard & Son 820 


COLTON.—For constructing a new road near Rusland 

Hall. Colton, for the Ulverston Rural District Council. 
Mr. W. F. Y. Molineux. surveyor :— 
J. Lourie...... £320 0 0|R.Shuttleworth £218 00 
W. Waite see. 29012 8] R. Wilson .... 215100 
T. & W. Dirkin 290 4 7]J. Thompson... 212 15 0 
me JOON, o.5 222 00 


COWPEN.—For 1,200 lineal yds. of Whinstone kerb 
in Morpeth-road and Hodgson’s-lane, for the Cowpen 
Urban District Council. Mr. R. Grieves, Surveyor to 
Council, Cowpen :— 

J. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne* ............ £205 











EVESHAM.—For 4,500 yds. of stoneware pipe sewers 


(Broadway sewerage), for the Rural District Council. 
+ canatg E. W. Berrington & Son, engineers, Wolver- 





Te J. Mason £3,915 13 2) A. Braith- 
J. Dickson.. 3,789 4 8 waite & Co. £3,120 15 6 
Espley & . H. 

Co.,Ltd... 38,682 11 2 Wheeler 3,095 4 1 
: Riley.... 3,554 15 7/| A. Cooper... 2,995 0 O 
C Free & Co. 3,550 0 0} H. Holloway 2851 0 0 

urrall, Lewis, W. Cresswell 2,787 4 11 

Ft nies J. Owens ..- 2,749 11 7 
“Ce 3,532 7 7/| W. H. Read- 

; Lovell -- 38,518 0 0| ing, Mol- 

Mere- mens-street, 

7 ha - 3,430 0 0| Wolver- 
. p * 
ona, Sane iin és hampton* 2,700°0 0 





| 
GILFACH BARGOED (Wales).—For the erection of | 
seventeen houses, for the Park Place Building Club. 
Mr. Wm. Harris, architect, Gilfach, Pengam :— 
E. . Edwards, Park-place, Gilfach, 
RORGATE GI” cccascctecvecece £2,479 9 





GOSFORTH.—For widening and reconstructing Three 
Mile Bridge, for the Northumberland County Council. 
Mr. J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, The Moot Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

J. Lant, Darlington* ......... - £1,171 2 Il 


GRAYS THURROCK. — For 270 lineal yds. of 
wrought-iron fencing and a pair of gates, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. A. C. James, Surveyor, High- 
street, Grays :— 

Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, }- : : Lat gaan 
: * 3 
Wolverhampton*...... Uu 0 0 each for posts. 


ILFORD. — For laying granite channelling and 
making-up roadway on the south side of Green-lane, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. H. Shaw, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ilford :— 

Parsons & Parsons, Ilford Wharf*...... £507 1 11 








KINGSTEIGNTON.—For a masonry reservoir to 
contain 85,000 gallons; and 900 ft. of 4-in. cast-iron 
water mains, for the Newton Abbot Rural District 
Council. Mr. Samuel Segar, engineer, Union-street, 
Newton Abbot :— 
na Callender 


E. Tabor.... £984 40) 


Co., Ltd. £1,288 00}| Hawking & 
Pethick Bros. 1,243 0-0 Do ee 964 00 
H. M. Patrick 1,099 0 0/ F. A.A. Stacey, 
J. G. Porter 1,084 00 Newton 
S. Howe .... 1,047 70 Abbot*.... 880 00 
pe | Cr ‘ 988 15 6 





LONDON.—For detached residence, Dollis-avenue, 
Finchley, N., for Mr. G. H. Ohlson. Messrs. Bennett 
& Richardson, architects, Broadway, Finchley :— 

Ce Bee cnac cscs £1,100 | C. W. Scott ...... £1,010 
Shewery & Sons .. 1,025| J. Phenix* ..... * 990 





LONDON.—For making-up and paving part of 
Hamlet-gardens and Ormiston-road, for the Borough 
Council of Hammersmith. Mr. H. Mair, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith :— 


Hamlet- Ormiston- 
gardens, road. 
BS RE cis dks cBeecese cS 
H. J.Greenham, Fulham’.... 229  .... £539 
Kavanagh & Co. .......... 275 .... 585 
Mowlem & Co. ..cccsccsces Sin pcee SEO 
TROON EOD! cccccccscece - Pree 
po Oo Prerorr re Sat nauk Se 
~Martin, Wells, & Co. ...... 200 «©... 





Wimpey & Co. ....0e000+5 260 2... 540 


LONDON.—For detached residence and stabling, 
Hendon-avenue, Finchley, N., for Mr. J. E. Arnold. 
Messrs. Bennett & Richardson, architects, Broadway, 
Finchley. Quantities by architects :— 

G. Godson & Sons.. £2,954] Patman & Fother- 


Wea NOMI oc wece'ee 2,710 ee £2,593 
BR, Que ow cscces 2,640 | Chapman,Bros..... 2,590 
F. Gough & Co. .. 2,634) W. Lawrence & Son 2,549 
Mattock & Parsons 2,617/| H. C. Clifton...... 2,542 
Je FOGMEE? ‘oc cee 2,540 
LONDON.—For enlargement of Eastern District Post 
Office :— 
Credit Old 
Materials. 
Multon & Wallis...... £23,900 00 ,. —_— 
J. F. Holliday .....0.. 23,871 00 .. £200 00 
W. King & Son ...... 23,700 00 .. _ 
Simpson & Co......... 23,400 00 — 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 22,9909 00 158 00 
General Builders, Ltd. 22,497 0 0 37 00 
Foster Brothers ...... 22,330 00 — i 
W. H. Lorden & Son.. 22,138 00 171 00 | 
H. J. Williams, Ltd. .. 22,100 00 — 
L. H. & R. Roberts .. 21,977 00 200 00 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. .... 21,942 00 120 00 
W. Johnson &Co., Ltd. 21,932 00 832 00 
W. Gladding & Co..... 21,699 900 204 00 
Martin, Wells,& Co.,Ltd. 21,580 00 80 00 
F. & A. Willmott .... 21,274 00 140 00 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd..... 21,168 00 .. 150 00 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 20,870 00 .. 250 00 
Edwards & Medway .. 20,560 00 .. 230 00 
VP. & 3. ROMO 2 ccc 20,509 17 9 110 17 9 
J. Shelbourne & Co. .. 19.782 00 221 00 
B. E. Nightingale .... 19,745 00 .. 10 OO 
Perry Brothers ..... . 19,657 00 ., 100 00 
J. Garrett & Son...... 19,066 00 .. 345 00 





LONDON. — For detached residence in Hendon- 
avenue, Finchley, for Mr. Edwin Pringle. Messrs. 
Bennett & Richardson, architects, Broadway, Finchley. 
Quantities by architects :— 


Fences. 
Wamtiicascdaceaccetacde £1,274 . £51 
W. G. Larke & Sons ...... 1,223 a Oe 
Patman & Fotheringham .. 1,186 , 37 
TE 7@y GH ccccedcccucn 1,154 45 
Oe Rey dadcuns ee 46 ! 
W. Lawrence & Son*...... BGre «cee @& 
Ty EM Fs ce tcdscqnceces 1,060 .... 5&5 





LONDON.—For detached residence, Hendon-avenuse 
(Woodway Lodge), Finchley, for Mrs. J. A. Tunstall. 
Messrs. Bennett & Richardson, architects, Broadway, 
Finchley. ee architects :— 


Wie Wuliscccceseee ,908 | Mattock & Parsons £1,777 
J. Willmott & Sons 1,897| H. C. Clifton .... 1,758 
G. Godson & Sons.. 1,847 | Mattock Bros. .... 1.732 
Patman & Fother- Edwards & Medway 1,715 
ingham ....... - 1,823) W. Lawrence & 
Sheffield Bros. .... 1,793 al PROP REISS 1,644 
F. Gough & Co. .. 1,781|5S. L. Grist ...... 1,444 
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” MANCHESTER.—For a new laundry at Longsight, 
Manchester. Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, architects, 25, 
Brazennose-street, Manchester :— 


J.&J. Parish .... £3,159] H. Matthews & 
Normanton ...... 3,145 ea £2,982 
eae 3,137 | R. Neill & Sons .. 2,953 
Roberts & Son s, 110 | Burgess & Galt.... 2; 855 
= aa 085 | W. Brown & Sons, 

W. Peters & Son . 075 Salford®......06 2,850 


MENSTON.—For erecting five houses and shop, for 
Mr. Jabez Cole. Mr. W. H. Sharp, architect, 239, 
Rooley-lane, Bradford :— 

Masons: 8. Mounsev & Son, Guiseley* £755 
Joiners ; Thompson Bros., Bradford* .. 345 
Plumber : J. H. Clapham, Bradford* . 
Plasterers ;: Walsh Bros., Guiseley* .... 95 
Slaters: R. & I. L. Nelson. Iikley* ....  - 83 
Painter: J. Bunting, Guiseley* ........ 25 


“ MERTHYR.—For sewer works, for the Merthyr and 
Aberdare Joint Farms Management Committee. © Mr. 
T. F. Harvey, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 





Merthyr :— 

J. E. Howells,. £663 11 0] A. G. Collins wr" 

os Davies... BOR A561; Goi, (ons conv 9,2 

Cooper & Wil- “TD. Janes vas + 7360 07 
RRR B 427 301] R. Webb...... 356 3 3 

J.Sutherland.. 392 106] H. Ringham.. 318 57 

J. W. Hek & W. Brown, 

__ Wilkins .. 385 76] Bethesda- 


street, Merthyr* 305 17 0 


’ NORWICH.—For the erection of house on New- 
market-road, for Mr. A. Banister. Messrs. Morgan & 
Buckingham, architects, Norwich :— 





J. Holmes .. £1,588 00/98, W. Utting £1.217 00 
J. 8. Smith.. 1,385 00| J. Evans* 1,171 10 0 
pee 1,249 00 


[All of Norwich. ] 


NORWICH —For the erection of water-closets and 
urinals, and for the conversion of earth closets into 
water-closets, for the Norwich Board of Guardians. 
Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, architects, Norwich :— 

J. J. Howes, NOrwich® ; . i. ise ovecccccs £325 


RADSTOCK (Somersetshire).—For main sewerage 
and sewage disposal. Radstock, near Bath, forthe Urban 
District Council. Messrs. D. Balfour & | Son, engineers, 
1, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. W. 





Per cubic yd. 
s. d. 
8. W. Harrison & Co. £9.940 0 9 .. 100 
J! ae 9.830 11 11... 30 
Johnson Bros. ...... 9,640 0 0 ,, 5 6 
R. H. B. Neal...... 9005 0 0... 3 0 
J.T. Binns ; Bs - 0 o7:°..- 109 
Moran & Son ..... SO” 0 0... 50 
J. Jackson.......... Rees @ 2 .. 19 
J. & M. Patrick .... 8.409 0 0... 6 0 
G. Downs & Son... 8,300 0 0 .. 1890 
B. Powell)... ....00.:.:0. + &272-18--0 4. 30 
Perkins & Son ...... S400° 9 0 .. - 
Thatcher Bros...... 8031 7 6 .. 200 
K. Ireland..... 7.900 0 0 .. 100 
Be NCO os << ghee 7.650 9 0 ., 109 
‘fo eee 7300 7 8. h 6 
J. Bird . 7500 0 0 .. 3 6 
G. Rutter vae0..0 0 x. 46 
Free & Co. ... 7,364 4 4 .. 126 
i | See 7250 0 0.... 70 
W. Tinson. 7.100 0 0—.. 26 
Muirhead , ‘ 6,618 18 2 30 
Jameson, _Birming- 
ham*..... 6825" OD. @- .:. 3 0 


ROTHERHAM.—For ee ‘properties with the 
main sewer in the parish of Catcliffe, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. J. Platts, Surveyor, High-street, 


Rotherham. Quantities Hf Surveyor :— 
Thos. Green .... £391 Nadin & Darwent £371 0 
Frank Egan .... 380 ° J. Cooper, Rother- 

PET Vax cass 356 14 











B. NOWELL « Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors, 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
a Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 
ESTIMATES GIVFN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 





SCUNTHORPE.—For 
lineal yds. of 8-in. and 9-in. mains (Risby water), forthe 
Urban District Council. Mr. A. M. Cobban, Engineer, 
Home-street, Scunthorpe :— 

EO ae £412 12 1 
(Thitty-three tenders received : highest £1,687, 
lowest £412.] 


SCUNTHORPE.—For laying and jointing about 
12,700 lineal yds. of mains, etc., for the Urban District 





Council. Mr. A. M. Cobban, "Engineer, Home-street, 
Scunthorpe :— 
H. Ashley, Mansfleld* ......6.-.00000- £934 


[[hirty-one tenders received : highest £2,217, 
lowest £934.] 
SHALDON (Deven — —For erecting a dwelling-house 
at Riogmore, for Mr. J. Harvey. Mr. Samuel Segar, 
architect, 24 and 26, Union-street, Ngwton Abbott :— 


T. T. Havman £640 0 O|F. C. Francis 633 2 6 
H. C.Goss.... 580 0 0O|T. Mumford... 499 0 .0 
Be PIG a veee s h77 10 OO} A.C. Penwell. 489 14 0 
F, A.A. Stacey 575 0 O|H. G. Denley 48210 1 
Parker Bros... 539 0 O| EK. E. aw 464 19 0 
E. Andrews .. 534 1 10!'T. Broad . 430 0 '0 


SKIPTON. —For sewage tanks and bacterial filters, 
for the extension of Glusburn Sewage Disprsal Works, 
for the Rural District Council. Mr. H. A. Johnson, 
engineer, 15, The Exchange, me lal -- 

W. Brigg, Ecclesbill, Bradford* . £932 17 


SURBITON. —For ‘making-up Bond. ‘Atala (part 





of), and Thornbill roads, for the Urban District 
Council :— : 
J. Mowlem & F. Thacker.. £4,500 0 .0 
Oe ease £4,912 0 0 ——— & 
i, Bree. .& Co.,  Sur- 
Sons 4,575 0 0 biton* 4,390 7 9 





TREHARRIS.—For erecting a new ‘infants’ school, 
with boundary walls, etc., for the Merthyr Tydfil Urban 
District Council. Mr. J- Llewellin Smith, architect, 
Central-chambers, 67 High-street, Merthyr Tydfil :-— 

T. BaHowella, Carditl® ......00000.0+ 62 £4,250 

WHITFIELD. —For widening and _ reconstructing 
Crooked Bridge, for the Northumberland County 
Council. Mr. J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, The Moot 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

H. Richardson, Alston* ............ £547 10 


WOODHOUSE.—For erecting a church. etc., for the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion. Mr. J. P. Earle, 
architect, Norfolk-row, Sheffield :— 
J. E. Bates, Intake, Sheffield ........ £1,056 
[ist contract. ] 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone N No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES* CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 











ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


laying and jointing 6,360 


































































THE BATH pry FIRMS, Ltd, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OP 
BATH STONE. 
—e for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


Cncespesating 38 the Ham Hill Stone Co. and O. 
n, ‘The Doulting Stone.Co.) — *** and 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. B. A. Williams 
16, Danek, Strand. ‘ 


hacaiidake: —The lieeuis and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4z 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp. courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs. stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Telephone No. «3 
METCHIM & SON{® :'ctsstesre tain ic" 

UANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1905, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post I. 





JOINERY | 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Ltp., 
on gatimates COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 


Telephone : 0195. Telegrams : ‘‘Orfeur, Colchester.” 


LONDON OFFICE: 161, COMMERCIAL STREET, E. 





PILKINGTON & CO 


(EsTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Aspialte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 








FIXING COSTS THE SAME 


NO MORE SMOKY CHIMNEYS 
DO NOT BE LED INTO THE FATAL ERROR OF FIXING A CHEAP COWL, BUT FIX 


EWART’S “EMPRESS” 


SMOKE CURE 


THE SMALL EXTRA COST IN THE INITIAL OUTLAY FOR THE COWL PAYS FOR 
ITSELF OVER AND OVER AGAIN, AND 1S THE CHEAPEST IN THE LONG RUN 


EWART & SON L1D. 246-348-350 EUSTON AD. LONDON N.W. 
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1834 
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